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N VIEW of existing conditions in the industrial 

] world every effort should be made to throw 

light on the important question of union re- 
lations for the purpose of arriving at a better under- 
standing between capital and labor. 

The union has many men who devote all their 
time to the single purpose of organization, and 
these men become experienced, well trained and 
present their case intelligently and forcefully; on 
the other hand, the employers do not discuss their 
attitude to organized labor with sufficient freedom 
or frequency to enlighten the popular mind. 

The Closed-Shop Issue.—Those who are experi- 
enced in mediation and conciliation in industrial 
disputes approach with diffidence those cases in 
which the demand for the ‘‘closed shop’’ is the 
cause of the difficulty. Strikes resulting from a 
demand of this nature are the most obstinate; it is 
almost impossible to settle them. When wages, 
hours of labor or other conditions of employment 
are at issue, it is usually possible, with calmness 
and skill, to bring about a speedy adjustment, be- 
cause in these instances there is no basic principle 
involved. These cases may be discussed as prac- 
tical business matters with little passion by both 
employers and employes, and they lend themselves 
readily to compromise; friendly conference and 
the study of economic conditions soon establish a 


. 


fair basis for settlement. But when the closed 
shop is the issue both sides usually feel that a 
question of principle is involved, and the fight is 
apt to be bitter and to the finish. 

The unions often undertake the struggle for the 
closed shop, even when only a very few non-union 
men stand in the way of complete organization. 
In one industry 5,000 men struck because eight 
men were employed who would not join the union. 
New unions, untrained and inexpérienced, are the 
most likely to go to extremes in such a conten- 
tion. In like manner new associations of employers 
are the most difficult to reason with. 

Classification of Shops in Their Relation to the 
Unions.—In studying the relations between the em- 
ployer and the union it is desirable clearly to define 
the terms open shop and closed shop. The prob- 
lem before us is not a simple one. There are em- 
ployers who are friendly to the union, those who 
are indifferent, and those who are unfriendly. 
Upon the attitude of the employer to the union 
workingman and vice versa, as well as upon other 
conditions stated below, will depend the complex- 
ion of the shop. The so-called open shop and 
closed shop are the two main divisions—there are 
at least seven distinct subdivisions in the classifi- 
cation of shops with respect to union relations. 

First. There is the anti-union shop. Here the 
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employer is emphatically and frankly opposed to 
the organization of his workingmen; this em- 
ployer has either suffered from strikes or fears 
their possibility; he will not knowingly employ a 
union man and will discharge an employe who is 
discovered to be a member of the union; he may 
even go so far as to require each employe, before 
his engagement, to sign a card to the effect that 
he is not a member of any union and will not join 
one while in hisemploy. This shop is frequently 
confounded with the open shop. But it is not 
open; it is closed against union men, just as the 
shop ordinarily termed closed shop is closed 
against non-union employes. 

Second. There is the non-union shop, where, 
without any animus against unions on the part of 
the employer, there happen to be no union men 
employed. Such a shop may be situated in a 
locality where workingmen are not organized. 
This shop, while practically non-union, is techni- 
cally an open shop, there being no discrimination 
against the union. 

Third. We have the typical open shop, in which 
union and non-union men work freely side by side, 
without discrimination. The employer may be 
indifferent, neutral or friendly; he does not 
actively recognize the union affiliation of his em- 
ployes, neither is the union officially in evidence; 
as there is no active shop chairman representing 
the union employes. 

Fourth. There is the open shop, in which union 
and non-union men work side by side with the 
knowledge and consent both of .the employer and 
of the union; there is either a written agreement 
or an understanding between this employer and 
his union workingmen establishing the open-shop 

rrangement officially; there may be a shop chair- 

i selected by the union, but his authority is 
limited according to the number of union em- 
ployes. We have in this class the first stage of 
union recognition. 

Fifth. There is the union shop, in which all 
workingmen are members of the union, but with- 
out any agreement or official sanction from the 
employer. The shop organization by its own 
propaganda keeps up this condition of unionism. 
The non-recognition of the union by the employer 
technically differentiates this from the typical 
closed shop. The employer in this ‘‘union shop’’ 
may possibly not even be aware of the fact that 
all his men are members of the union until a strike 
or other cause reveals this condition. This sub- 
division represents a temporary condition which 
soon developes into a closed or an open shop. 

Sixth. There is the closed shop with the open 
union. In this case the employer has an agree- 
ment with the union that only members in good 
standing may work in his shop, with the stipula- 
tion, however, that he retains the open market to 
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secure help and may employ non-union men 
provided they join the union on beginning work, 
the union agreeing to accept these men at once as 
members. 

Seventh. There is the closed shop with the 
closed union. This is the most complete form of 
union recognition. Only union men in good stand- 
ing may be employed. If men lose their good 
standing in the union they must be discharged 
The employer may not go into the open market t: 
seek labor, but must apply to the union, 

The union demands the closed shop for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the advantages gained as the 
result of a strike or of peaceful negotiations, 
which advantages the union fears may be lost un- 
less the complete control of the shop is within its 
grasp. To this end the union offers to co-operate 
with the employer by influencing its members to 
live up to their contracts. 

The employer, on the other band, rarely estab- 
lishes the closed shop voluntarily. His fear is that 
he will lose control of his business and place his 
capital at the risk of irresponsible parties who are 
not fully posted on general trade conditions. He 
also objects to the visits of the walking delegates 
with their occasional arbitrary show of power. 

Altitude of the Employer Toward Union Regu- 
lations.—All employers, irrespective of their atti- 
tude to the union, agree in opposing the policy of 
some of the unions with respect to the following: 

1. Restriction of Output and Limitation of Ma- 
chinery.—When a man does not do his best he 
wrongs his employers as well as himself: more 
than this, he is apt to dwarf his latent faculties 
and cripple his future prospects. 

Our American workingman, to keep his su- 
premacy, must bring out the best that isin him 
and not degenerate into a hum-drum average. 
The advanced unions generally recognize this 
principle. 

The employer, to keep his product successfully 
in the market, is compelled by competition to in- 
troduce new methods and new machines that 
bring about economy of manufacture. Broadly 
speaking, labor-saving machinery does not reduce, 
but increases, the ultimate demand for labor—the 
hardship, if any, is but temporary. Whoever op- 
poses the introduction of improved machinery 
opposes progress. 

2. Limitation of Apprentices.—All employers 
disapprove undue limitation of apprentices, and 
feel that every youth desiring to learn a trade 
should have the opportunity to do so. The em- 
ployers have no faith in the policy that restricts 
the number of apprentices to a small percentag« 
for fear of bringing burdens on the trade. They 
feel that every mechanic is a valuable asset, a pro- 
ducer, aconsumer, and an important member of 
society. 

3. Uniform Wage.—The uniform wage is gen- 
erally disapproved by employers, and many wise 
union leaders now condemn it. It is apparent that 
no two men have equal ability, and there should be 

















opportunity for the bright, quick man to forge 
ahead. Nor should the unfortunate, dull working- 
man be forced out of employment by a general 
wage scale which the employer can not afford to 
pay this slow worker; for the minimum wage, 
when established by the union, is usually pushed 
up toa point which forces the employer to dis- 
charge the underaverage workingman. The intro- 
duction of the uniform wage may thus make the 
employer a party to working a cruel hardship on 
the wage-earner. 

4. Secondary Boycott,—The secondary boycott is 
universally and strongly condemned by employers 
and by the public. While many excuse those who 
refrain from patronizing a man whose methods of 
business are unjust and oppressive (this is called 
the primary boycott), the punishment of a third 
party because he refuses to join in such a boycott 
(which is termed the secondary boycott) is a coer- 
cive measure which finds no sufficient apology. 

5. The Sympathetic Strike—When working- 
men, particularly those who are under contract 
with the employers, stop work, not because of any 
differences of their own, but in sympathy with 
striking union workingmen, perhaps in an entirely 
different industry, such action is unanimously 
condemned by employers and by the public. 
While the spirit of sacrifice, engendered by a 
fellow-feeling with those in the same general cause 
of labor, is truly to be admired, its method of ex- 
pression by the sympathetic striker is in every 
way evil—it loses the confidence and good will of 
employers who are made to suffer for the acts of 
others. It weakens the cause of collective bar- 
gaining, and thus undermines the usefulness of 
the union. The sympathy expressed in the sym- 
pathetic strike might more wisely show itself in 
financial and moral support on the part of the 
union workers remaining in their places rather 
than by actual cessation of labor, which leaves 
more unemployed to be assisted and less wages to 
be used in such assistance. 

6. Compensation for Accidenis.—Employers 
agree that the present system of liability insurance 
is unjust and ineffective. Many favor the new 
thought of prompt and direct compensation for 
accidents; but if they are to be responsible for in- 
juries resulting from negligence of employes they 
will insist on full liberty in the selection and dis- 
charge of help, which liberty is not allowed in the 
closed shop. 

Conciliation.—Differences between ‘labor and 
capital can best be adjusted by round-table con- 
ferences, which are educational and conciliatory. 
The offices of disinterested third parties of experi- 
ence are often very valuable. 

The round table is selected because, figuratively, 
it is democratic, having no head and no foot, and 
because there are no sharp corners between you 
and your neighbor. 

The labor question is one which concerns the 
relations between man and man and should be 
approached in a fraternal spirit. There should 
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be no patting on the shoulder, no paternalism, no 
charity. The workingman, asa rule, desires no 


favors. He feels that he hasa right to a light 
workroom, with proper air and sanitation; to a fair 
wage, which will permit him not only to live, but 
to enjoy life. 

Every one should approach the labor question 
carefully and intelligently. No one should ever 
take sides on impulse, but only after full and fair 
investigation of all the conditions. Justice should 
be the aim. There are good unions and bad 
unions; there are good corporations and firms and 
bad ones; each should be judged according to its 
merits. Every effort toward organization for a 
good purpose should be encouraged and then the 
association be judged by itsacts. Prejudice should 
be eliminated; judging beforehand, judging with- 
out knowledge, is immoral and dangerous. En- 
couragement of either side in a dispute without 
full knowledge may bring great hardship even 
with friendliest intent. The controlling power 
should be the spirit of justice. 

Investigation Board.—How are we to get the facts 
to aid us in arriving at a proper judgment in cases 
of labor difficulties? There is no adequate way at 
present. It seems to me that the State should 
establish machinery for the fair investigation of 
important industrial disputes, particularlyin public 
utilities, either before or immediately after a strike. 
I have not worked out the details of a plan, but 
suggest, tentatively, that it might be well, on re- 
quest of either party, that the State ask the em- 
ployers to select two men, the employes two, and 
these four to select a fifth and sixth to complete the 
board of investigation. If either side decline to 
select its two representatives on the board within 
a reasonable time, then the State might appoint 
two chosen from the same industrial class to 
represent that side. The reason that six men 
are here suggested, instead of five, is that two 
impartial judges will reinforce each other and 
hold a stronger balance than one would. Not 
being an arbitration, a single deciding vote is not 
necessary. The report of this board should be 
promptly made public; then public sentiment 
will assert itself; the strike will have intelligent 
support or disapproval and justice will more 
readily be secured. I would not at this time go as 
far as the Canadian act does, nor as the Massa- 
chusetts act contemplates, to prevent strikes and 
lockouts; it might be well to omit any compulsory 
features except those of fair investigation and 
publicity. A voluntary board, selected in each 
case from the particular industry involved in the 
trouble, will be better posted in the special situa- 
tion than a standing State board, and, further- 
more, will be more influential with the public, for 
it would be possible to get men of the highest 
standing in the community to serve in single cases, 
men whose services could not be secured on a 
permanent State board. Let us hope for the early 
establishment of such a court of investigation in 
every State of the Union. 
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LABOR’S DIFFERENCES WITH MR. 
MARCUS MARKS ET AL. 


We share with Mr. Marks a desire to clear the way to a better under- 
standing between the two sides in the labor market—the men engaged in 
buying labor power and the men engaged in selling it. We trust that 
neither readers in general nor he and his fellow labor-power buyers will 
derive from our differences from his views, which his article in the 
Independent brings us to express, any impression that what we write 
has any other motive than that of making plain just as they exist certain 
facts of import to both sides. And we hope that no one will regard us as 
over-precise respecting an insignificant point when we feel constrained to 
enter an objection to a phrase in Mr. Mark’s very first sentence. The dif- 
ferences between the buyers and sellers of labor power are more exactly 
described by saying that they are differences between employers and em- 
ployed rather than between ‘‘capital and labor.’’ It very often happens, espe- 
cially in this country, that the employed are collectively possessed of no mean 
amount of capital, and in cases the employer, even on a considerable scale, 
is himself not much of a capitalist. The laws of a country may favor capi- 
tal, so termed in the sense of property, and discriminate against labor, so 
termed in the sense of the working classes, but in the matter of trade union- 
ism the two bargaining factors are accurately described when we speak of 
them as the employers. and the employed. In the question of differences 
between them inert matter is not ranged up in contest with other inert 
matter, as the phrase ‘‘capital vs. labor’? might imply. Two sets of men 
are contending over their shares in the division of the product in which 
they both have interest. They have a common interest in turning out that 
product; they have opposing interests in its division. The one set em- 
ploys; the other set is employed. 

If, as Mr. Marks holds, ‘‘employers do not discuss their attitude to 
organized labor with sufficient freedom or frequency to enlighten the pop- 
ular mind,’’ it may well be for the reason that all the world knows that 
employers, being commonly actuated by business principles for themselves 
alone, seek in pursuance thereof the best results to be possibly obtained out 
of their employes. Business would impose on the employed classes a 
morality of its own. Had it run along unchecked by the employed, this 
business morality would have the wage-workers of America today marked 
down a good many notches below their present market rates. The labor 
power of employes, which is their very life, being classed in his bookkeep- 
ing by the employer among the commodities purchased in the general mar- 
ket, he usually regards it as to his interest when that labor is abundant, and 
therefore to be had on his terms. 

Mr. Marks’ classification of shops lacksa bottom principle. It is merely 
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an attempt at substituting employing-class terms and irrelevancies for 
trade-union terms and actual facts regarding unionism. ‘Trade unionists 
deny that there is such athing as a ‘‘closed shop’’ or an ‘‘openshop.’’ With 
trade-unionism as a bottom principle, there are but two classes of employes, 
unionists and non-unionists. Hence, the workers engaged by an employer 
are either union or non-union. 

To make these assertions plain: There is no ‘‘closed shop,’’ because 
there is no closed union. Any qualified non-union wage-worker can enter 
any union shop through the union door. 

When an employer forms a treaty with the union, formal or tacit, 
his shop is union, even if the union consents, for the time being, not to 
disturb any non-union men among the employes. 

If the employer will not treat with the union, or pay the union scale, 
his shop is non-union though among its employes may be union members. 

The deciding point as to whether a force of employes is union or non- 
union is the employer’s actual recognition of union regulations. In 
cases, this point may not be clear to union representatives themselves. 
But it is nevertheless a fact. For example, some organizations of railroad 
employes are at times spoken of as working under ‘‘open shop’’ conditions. 
The truth is, first, that the qualifications to begin work in these classes of 
occupations are not similar to the qualifications required in the trades. In 
some respects, as to physique and habits, they are often more exacting 
and of themselves operate as effectually in keeping out possible anti-union- 
ists as trade union rules do in other occupations. Again, the necessities of 
insurance and fellowship act in such occupations as a union pressure of a 
most compelling character. In exceptional cases, due to peculiar circum- 
stances, railroad employes may remain outside the unions and union men 
work with them because, certain as they are of the solidarity of the mass, 
the latter are aware it is infinitely better for the union to ignore the ex- 
ceptions. 

We must call into question Mr. Marks’ assertion that ‘‘the unions often 
undertake the struggle for the closed shop even when only a very few non- 
union men stand in the way of complete organization.’’ It may be true 
that they at times do so when workers have won on principle and could 
afford comparative trifles to pass, but on others because the retention of the 
non-unionists signifies a purpose on the employers’ part of injuring the 
union with the rise of an opportunity. We are able to cite numerous cases 
in which employers have wished to retain old non-union hands, or persons 
in classifications not recognized by the strict letter of the unionists, and 
the unions have given their consent. 

Passing by Mr. Marks’ first and second subdivisions of shops, which 
we regard as non-union, with respect to the third our experience is that no 
such shop exists. It is alleged that there are forces of employes who are 
paid more than the union scale, and among whom are union men, but to 
assert that any of the latter are safe from discrimination is contrary to the 
light of experience. 

Mr. Marks’ fourth subdivision describes what we should call a union 
shop, special reasons existing—as we have pointed out in the case of 
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railroad men—why the non-unionists for the time being are harmless. His 
sixth and seventh subdivisions are, as he says, union. 

There is nothing whatever in Mr. Marks’ classification, we repeat, that 
possesses any logical force tending to remove our conviction that there are 
but two divisions of employes or of forces of employes—union and non-union. 

‘“The employer,’’ says Mr. Marks, ‘‘rarely establishes the closed shop 
voluntarily. His fear is that he will lose control of his business,’’ etc. 
How about the employe losing control of 47s business? 

There is a well defined principle in law and in ethics that those who 
are the beneficiaries of, and who participate in the advantages accruing 
from, an agreement or a contract shall bear an equal share of the duties 
and obligations resulting from the enforcement of such an agreement or 
contract. This is true of government, of law and of treaties between gov- 
ernments; that it equally applies to a joint agreement (collective bargain- 
ing) between employers and employed governing wages, hours of labor and 
conditions of employment, is obvious. 

(1) Restriction of Output.—On this Mr. Marks says: ‘‘When a man 
does not do his best he wrongs his employers as well as himself.’’ That is, 
the employe ought to work sixteen hours a day, force all his powers to the 
last point short of breaking down, and if he is employed in steel works, 
keep at it seven days a week. Does Mr. Marks mean that? We know he 
doesn’t. But that is where the spirit and letter of his ‘‘business morality,’’ 
as he repeats one of its tenets, brings him. 

We have known employes to work sixteen hours a day and to have 
fault found with them because their work was not up to the best grade. 
The fact is, there is no occupation in which unrestricted competition in 
accordance with the business code of morality would not tomorrow extend 
the workday in America by several hours, develop speeding to a sweat- 
shop rate, and depress wages below the American standard of living. And 
equally the fact is that employers of mechanics in general gauge their 
expectations of the average employe by the output of the strongest and 
most gifted in the trade. There are big shops in this country in which the 
record time for the making of every piece of work is entered in the books, 
and every man on similar work knows he is being measured by that record. 
Wherever piecework is possible, employers are prone to take the highest 
weekly earnings of the swiftest pieceworkers and quote them as what they 
pay, or have paid, and then call for general reductions of wages because of 
the ‘‘enormous’’ sums their employes are making. Asa rule, with modern 
machinery in industry, the slow man must keep up with his team as the 
machine is speeded to its greatest velocity or he is “‘let out.’’ 

Justice has cried out for a ‘‘restriction to output,’’ as output is 
often exemplified by employers. An outraged public opinion has of recent 
years declared that there should be no factory output by children of tender 
age. There has been a restriction of the output of the work of young 
persons, of women, and in cases of men. Board of health regulations have 
imposed limits to output. The more one looks into the question the more 
clearly is seen the necessity of limiting output at the point where the exer- 
tion for output entails injury to the race. And, equally, each individual 
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must guard his powers so that they will last him his normal working years. 
Many a man spurred ‘‘to do his best’’ has asa result wrecked his health, 
strength and life. Our own broad experience justifies us in saying that 
overwork and the risks that wage-workers take “have done more harm to 
this country than the abuse of alcohol. 

And what have American employers done to fight these evils? As to 
the national shame and scandal of injuries to the wage-workers, American 
employers as a class are behind the employers of all other civilized nations. 
They are only now waking up when compensation has become a fact with 
the other leading governments of the world. As to ‘‘doing his best’’ while 
at work, the spirit of the American workingman calls for ‘‘a fair day’s 
work—for a fair day’s pay.’’ Nogang of American wage-workers can be 
found backing a loafer against a fair employer. 

In all the world there are no workers whose production is so great, in 
the aggregrate and per man, as that of the toilers of America. 

Opposition to machinery does not now, and never did, cut any figure 
in the general policy of American trade unions. Talk about it is empty 
preaching against non-existent sin. 

(2) Limitation of Apprentices—What is an ‘‘undue’’ limitation? 
Business morality would whenever possible put the number of apprentices 
to the point only short of reducing the value of the work to be turned out. 
In fact, it has done so. There are no apprentices in a very large propor- 
tion of industrial establishments whose work requires merely machine 
attendants. In many trades, strictly speaking, many employers don’t want 
to bother with apprentices. In very few occupations are employers in the 
United States able to formulate precise demands upon the unions for a 
more liberal apprentice system. Where have they done so, taking on 
themselves the responsibility of teaching the apprentices? What they 
usually want is, that the journeymen should teach boys how to take their 
places soon. 

The fact of the matter is that modern industry, with its new machinery 
and new tools, has largely rendered ‘‘trades’’ obsolete. The trades have 
been divided, subdivided, and specialized. To burden a discussion of eco- 
nomic and social importance with the question of apprentices in modern 
industry is evidence of ponderosity rather than profundity. 

(3) Uniform Wage.—The employer takes on enough employes to do 
his work, and no more. He never hires an ‘‘under-average workingman’’ 
until he must. When work slacks up he lets the least profitable man go— 
other things being equal. For the unions to abolish their present minimum 
wage would be merely shifting the present point of discussion over wages 
down to a lower nick. Present minimum wages have been established on 
the employes discovering by experience that an industry would bear them, 
and perhaps more. Pity for ‘‘the unfortunate, dull workingman,’’ if 
thoroughly accepted by trade unionists, would result in the unlimited 
charity that means suicide. 

But as a matter of fact, as to the merit of the charge that trade unions 
establish a uniform wage, as that term is generally interpreted, there 
is no truth init. The unions declare for and aim to establish a minimum 
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wage—a life line, beyond which the workers protest against being forced. 
Look the world over and there will be found a minimum wage—a wage 
below which the workers will refuse to toil. In China it may be six cents 
a day, sufficient to buy rice; in America it means enough to supply three 
‘‘square meals’’ a day with all that is implied by an American standard of 
life. And it is a libel on our people to declare that they are unable or 
unwilling to pay such a minimum wage to the men and women of labor 
who perform a great material service to society and who make modern 
civilized life and progress possible. 

(4) Secondary Boycott.—Mr. Marks avers it as his belief that ‘‘the sec- 
ondary boycott is universally and strongly condemned by employers and by 
the public.’’ We have not heard that ‘‘the public’’ has ever taken a vote 
on this question. But well do we know that if there is any one universal 
function performed by all classes it is the boycott. 

But quite apart from this, the boycott is simply another name for the 
right to patronize or not to patronize a business man. That right is inher- 
ent in every human being. No one has a property right in the patronage 
of another. What one may lawfully do can not by any specious argument 
be made unlawful when that lawful right is exercised by two or more per- 
sons in common. This fundamental right applies either in the first or 
second instance, either in the primary or in the so-called secondary boycott. 

(5) Zhe Sympathetic Strike.—There is one fact of prime social signifi- 
cance which the employing class, which includes Mr. Marks’ ‘‘public,’’ fails 
to understand. The workingman has a legal and moral right to stop work 
when he pleases. Moreover, it has been on occasions his only: method of 
rebelling against social injustice. We grant that here is a very broad ques- 
tion both in ethics and as to policy. It is perfectly true that just as an 
ordinary strike should be avoided by all means possible, that before having 
recourse to it trade unionists should hesitate long and weigh well every 
conceivable effect, so the sympathetic strike is a weapon never to be used 
while patience, forbearance, and argument may bring justice. But, some- 
times it is necessary to shock the employing class, or even a whole com- 
munity, so that they may come to understand that there is a social question 
up before the public, and that the working class intends that it shall be 
solved. Inthe Philadelphia street-car dispute there was a civic question 
of magnitude. The working people were being made the mere pawns of 
corrupt employers and city officials. Where was Mr. Marks’ ‘‘public’’ 
then? What did its precious ‘‘opinion’’ amount to? How did business 
morality measure up with the needs of that community? The working 
classes were moved by a spirit of disgust and revolt, and their act found 
recompense in its expression. 

(6) We reprint this paragragh of Mr. Marks, so that there may be no 
possibility of misquotation: 

Sixth. Compensation for Accidents Employers agree that the present system of 
liability insurance is unjust and ineffective. Many favor the new thought of prompt 
and direct compensation for accidents ; but if they are to be responsible for injuries re- 
sulting from negligence of employes they will insist on full liberty in the selection and 
discharge of help, which liberty is not allowed in the closed shop. 

This is by far the most important announcement in Mr. Marks’ entire 
article. If he has been authorized by any body of employers to put forth 
such declaration, it means that the working classes of the United States are 
to be forced by anti-trade unionists to enter upon a long and hard campaign 
in order to get a compensation act such as obtains in Great Britain. No 
such stipulation as Mr. Marks proposes has been found necessary in other 
countries. It is a most unfortunate thing that Mr. Marks should spring 
this threat—for such it is—at this stage of the movement for compensation. 
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It is plainly an attempt to use the proposed act as a club to weaken trade 
unionism. 

Conciliation.—Round-table, or any other, conferences between repre- 
sentatives of employers and representatives of employes occur only when 
the employes are organized, or, in a very few cases, when employers in fear 
of the trade unions recognize their own employes as a body. The saving 
quality of industrial conferences is in the force of the trade union. When 
there is no union, employers ‘‘dictate,’’ and ‘‘there’s an end on’t.’’ When 
there is a union, two sides measure strength. Both being satisfied that the 
better course is to settle rather than to fight, conferences ensue. 

As to Mr. Marks’ State investigation boards, we have but this to say. 
They have in them the germ which leads to involuntary servitude. In the 
few communities where such boards have been established, the provisions 
are contained which compel men to toil under conditions which are onerous 
to them, and when such a condition obtains, when men are forced to labor 
against their will even for one day, aye, for one hour, slavery has been 
established. The Constitution of the United States guarantees that no 
man shall be kept in involuntary servitude except as a punishment for 
crime. Any attempt to tie men to their work against their will is repug- 
nant not only to that provision of the Constitution, but is at variance with 
every concept of liberty and progress. 

Trade unionists are not averse to their side of any controversy with 
employers being known to the world. Indeed, the establishment of the 
labor press where labor’s side of any labor controversy is published, is the 
result of newspaper suppression or perversion of the facts in disputes 
between employers and workers. There is a common concert of action 
generally in the newspaper press of the country to suppress or pervert the 
laborer’s side of the labor question. 

Happily, we have safely passed through the period when compulsory 
arbitration was proposed to the workers and employers of the United States, 
and now there is unanimity of opinion against the project. When that 
panacea for all our industrial ills was proposed some twelve years ago, it was 
our pleasurable duty to first attack it; this in spite of ridicule and relentless 
misrepresentation. We have taken our position upon these compulsory 
governmental investigations and attempts to legally tie men to their toil. 
Mr. Marks will live to negative the position on compulsory governmental 
investigation as he has lived to change his position on compulsory arbitration. 

All citizens of the United States are to keep these facts in mind in 
framing up methods for the settlement of differences in the labor market: 
First, no law in this country can compel a man out of prison to work; 
secondly, no sort of arbitration or other board can be devised that will be 
allowed to take away from the workers the advantage they derive from 
their trade union activities. 

Higher wages, a shorter workday, improved conditions of employment, 
better homes and workshops, more sanitary surroundings and safety ap- 
pliances; the children taken out of the mills, mines, and workshops and 
placed in the schools and playgrounds; more manhood, character, and 
independence instilled in the workers; brighter hopes and higher aspira- 
tions for the toilers, their wives and children—these are some of the achieve- 
ments of the organized labor movement, and they are not going to be sur- 
rendered by the sophistry or special pleadings of Mr. Marcus Marks or 
others who would act upon his theories, but who have not given verbal 
expression to them. Mr. Marks, think of the past condition of labor 
before the era of organization and look around you now. Won’t you 
agree that the future is ours? 
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THE PRACTICAL TRADE UNIONISM OF THE 
CLOAKMAKERS’ STRIKE. 


By JOHN B. LENNON, 


Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 


makers of New York City, which 
began on July 7th and closed two 
months later, was as clear-cut a dem- 
onstration of the practical effectiveness of 
the trade union movement to better the 
condition of the wage-workers as has ever 
taken place in the history of the labor 
movement in this or any other country. 
Two months prior to the strike the trade 
was practically unorganized, there being 
only a very few thousand members in the 
city. When the strike began, the union 
within two months had been increased ‘to 
about 60,000 members. The demands of 
the union covered not only the question of 
an increase of wages, but also contained 
demands for the redress of certain griev- 
ances which had become intolerable. The 


i. great strike of the cloak and skirt 


people who operate machines had to pay 
for the power which was used to operate 


them. The demand was made that this 
should cease. Many of the employes had 
to leave deposits to cover the alleged break- 
age of machinery, poor work, etc. This 
they demanded should be stopped. In some 
cases, members of the union had to furnish 
the silk or cotton thread with which to do 
their work. They demanded that all material 
should be furnished which was necessary 
to perform their usual labor. Some work 
was still being made in the homes of the 
people. They demanded a redress of this 
grievance and that all work must be made 
in the factories. In the factories, sub- 
contracting existed in no small degree, the 
contractor receiving a large wage and those 
who really did the work being all the year 
round very near the verge of starvation. 
The union demanded that their members 
should not be required to work in any but 
sanitary shops. In most of the trades there 
had been no real limitation to the hours of 
labor. The union demanded that a week’s 
work should consist of forty-eight hours. 
In addition to this, the demand was made 
for somewhere near a 30 per cent increase 
on an average in wages. 


When the final settlement was had, com- 
plete victory was secured as to the abate 
ment of all the grievances complained of. 
The increase in wages will amount to about 
25 per cent. The hours of labor will be 
probably made forty-nine per week. 

This contest was remarkable in several 
of its features, the most remarkable I have 
ever known, though I have been in the 
trade union movement forty years. With 
60,000 on strike, representing with their 
families from three to four hundred thou- 
sand people, there were practically no scabs 
out of the entire number. The few non- 
unionists who were secured came largely 
from other cities, and a very few remained 
at work when the strike was first called. 
But the best information that we were able 
to get indicated that at the end of eight 
weeks there were considerably less than 500 
non-unionists employed in shops where the 
60,000 went out. If any craft or calling 
can show a record to beat this, I don’t 
know where it is to be found. 

The enthusiasm of both the Hebrews 
and the Italians, who together composed 
the entire number of people who were in- 
volved in the contest, was a revelation to 
me, so far as these people are concerned. 
I never saw anything equal to it. Their 
willingness to starve rather than go back 
to work was something marvelous. 

Nearly every one in New York, except 
the manufacturers who employed these 
people, were in sympathy with the efforts 
of the cloak and skirt makers to get better 
conditions, and it is also true that a large 
number of the manufacturers were also 
willing to concede better conditions, per- 
fectly willing, as they knew it was an abso- 
lute necessity in order that the people 
should live. 

It is impossible for me to give credit to 
all who are entitled to credit in connection 
with this great strike. The president, 
Brother Rosenberg, worked with the greatest 
diligence and earnestness to near the point 
of physical prostration. Brother Dyche, 

















Brother Pollykopf, Brother Bloch, Brother 
Zimmerman, Brother Martin, and a great 
many more, too numerous for me to men- 
tion, officers of the union, did not spare 
themselves in the least to bring about 
victory. 

I feel in duty bound to mention one or 
two things that had much to do with the 
success of the contest which were somewhat 
outside of the union. The Hebrew paper 
in New York, entitled Forward, did heroic 
work in the interest of the people on strike. 
It raised a very large sum of money 
through contributions to assist the people, 
without which some would probably have 
starved to death. This was a great factor 
in keeping up the contest. The attorney 
for the union, Mr. Meyer London, is de- 
serving of the highest credit for his services 
in connection with the strike. His devotion 
to the cause of his clients I have never seen 
equalled by any attorney in my life. He 
sacrificed not only his time and his money, 
but at times it seemed as though he was to 
sacrifice his standing at the bar in the city 
of New York. He didn’t hesitate a minute 
when he saw which way duty called and he 
could be of service to the strikers. 
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To Mr. Brandies, of Boston, and to Judge 
Marshall, of New York, who interested 
themselves in trying to bring about a set- 
tlement, is also due credit. And there were 
a great many other men who took an active 
interest in trying to bring about a settle- 
ment whose names I will not undertake to 
mention. 

I believe there can be no question but 
that the victory won by the cloak and skirt 
makers was the greatest ever won in a single 
industrial engagement by men or women in 
any part of the world. It opens up to them 
an opportunity of building one of the 
greatest trade unions in North America. 
And if the enthusiasm of the Hebrews and 
Italians which was manifested in the strike 
has practical continuity, the result will be 
a union that can and will be something of 
an example to all trade unionists on this 
continent. 

I can, so far as I am concerned, only ex- 
press my sincere regards and my deep ap- 
preciation of the kindness and consideration 
with which I was treated during the two 
months I was in New York City connected 
with this great controversy. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., September, roro. 





THE STRIKE FOR THE UNION SHOP 
DECIDED LEGAL. 


By JAMES J. FREEL, 


President, International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 


RGANIZED labor, through the 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Unions of New York City, hasjust 

won a notable case in the courts through a 
decision handed down in the New York 
State Court of Appeals. The point involved 
was the right of employers to execute a 
contract with a union to conduct a union 
office. 

In 1902 New York Stereotypers’ Union 
No. 1 and the New York Electrotypers’ 
Union endeavored to organize the electro- 
type department of the Brooklyn branch of 
the United States Printing Company, their 
efforts resulting in a strike of a large ma- 
jority of the men employed in the depart- 
ment on the 18th of March. The company 
tried to have its electrotyping done in other 
offices, with the result that the men walked 
out in one office and were ready to quit in 


others, finally compelling the United States 
Printing Company to do its own electro- 
typing with the few men who remained in 
its employ. 

A campaign of publicity was begun by 
the officials of the unions, which was 
pressed so persistently that during April, 
1903, negotiations were begun for a settle- 
ment of differences, which resulted in an 
agreement between the company and the 
unions in August, 1903, providing for the 
payment of the scale and the employment 
of union men ov/y after the ist of January, 
1904. 

The unions, to show their fairnessin the 
matter, agreed to, and did, notify the cus- 
tomers of the company and all labor 
unions throughout the country of the 
amicable adjustment of the differences. 

Shortly before the date (January, 1904), 
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when the agreement was to go into effect, 
William P. Kissam, asmall stockholder in 
the company and foreman of the electro- 
type department; George H. Driscoll, a 
finisher, and William F. Mills, a helper, 
employed there, who had refused to join the 
union, were granted an injunction by the 
court, restraining the company from carry- 
ing out its agreement with the unions. 

Two actions were begun, one in the name 
of Kissam as stockholder and employe, and 
the other in the name of Driscoll and Mills 
as employes. In these actions the unions 
already mentioned, and the International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, 
were made codefendants with the printing 
company and thereby restrained from com- 
pelling the printing company to live up to 
its agreement. 

After several trials and appeals the Court 
of Appeals handed down a decision on 
June 8, 1910, refusing to sustain the in- 
junction and affirming the decision of the 
lower courts given in favor of the unions. 

Ex-Judge Alfred Steckler appeared for 
the unions and argued the cases in the 
lower courts and before the Court of Ap- 
peals. He contended that the plaintiffs 
(Kissam, Driscoll, and Mills) were not 
parties to the agreement and could not in- 
terfere with its fulfilment, and the conten- 
tion was upheld by Justice Marean, of the 
Supreme Court Special Term in Kings 
County. His decision was affirmed later 
by the Appellate Division and sustained 
again after six years of litigation by the 
Court of Appeals, the court of last resort. 

Ex-Judge Gaynor, now mayor of the 
city of New York, was one of the appel- 
late justices who affirmed the decision of 
Justice Marean. Mr. Polson, the officer of 


the company representing it in its dealings 
with the unions, died some years ago. The 
company dispensed with the services of Kis- 
sam and Driscoll two years ago and Driscoll 
died in Baltimore about one year ago. 

During the past two years the company, 
finding that better service was rendered by 
union men, have displaced many of their 
old employes and employed superior me- 
chanics, members of the union, until at 
this date all men employed as finishers and 
molders are members of the unions, Mills 
being the only plaintiff in the cases re- 
maining in the employ of the company 
when the matter was finally decided by the 
Court of Appeals. 

This litigation has cost unions Nos. 1 
and 100 thousands of dollars, and while 
justice has been slow, with the aid of an 
able, honest and persevering lawyer, the 
highest court has decided that labor unions 
have a right to sign contracts with employ- 
ers for the employment of union men only 
and enforce the fulfilment of same without 
interference from the non-union employes 
who may be affected. 

While the object for which the unions 
were striving was obtained before the ap- 
peal was made to the Court of Appeals, 
the members of Nos. 1 and 100 felt it their 
duty to oppose it in the interest of all labor 
organizations, feeling that others—more 
desirous of obtaining a decision against 
labor unions than the remaining plaintiff 
and the printing company—were forcing 
the appeal, hoping in the event of no oppo- 
sition being made to get a decision favor- 
able to them that would establish a prece- 
dent which could be quoted by some 
association antagonistic to the efforts of 
organizations of workingmen. 





Cis Labor makes the world progress 
To knowledge, wealth, and happiness; 
Cis industry that spells Success. 

Gnd when, hand clasped in hand, 
The toilers join, themselves to raise 
To nobler hopes and fairer ways, 
Then comes the datwn of better days 

To all the gladsome land. 


— €dgerton 
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THE “OPEN SHOP” CITY OF REFUGE. 


By STUART REID. 


9 E STAND for the open shop and 
W free and independent workmen.”’ 
This is the text of sermons 
that are being preached all over the coun- 
try today by opponents of the great organ- 
ized labor movement. It is a splendid bait 
and many an unfortunate workman has bit 
hard and been hooked unmercifully. To be 
a free and independent workman is a laud- 
able ambition and the term ‘‘open shop’’ 
gives a suggestion of something most 
desirable. 

On the Pacific coast one city of refuge 
for supporters of the ‘‘open shop’’ has 
already been established. It is a walled 
city, and the ‘‘philanthropists’’ are attempt- 
ing to extend the wall until it encircles the 
whole coast. Merchants, manufacturers, 
‘‘captains of industry,’’ judges, legislators, 
and professional men are engaged in the 
attempt to build the wall. Fortunately, 
many of the workmen have had an oppor- 
tunity to go into the city of refuge and 
take a look around. The doors have not 
been permitted to swing closed. They have 
been held open by the “‘iniquitous unions.’’ 

This city of refuge is the ‘‘City of the 
Angels,’’ Los Angeles. It is a fair city, 
surrounded by a Garden of Eden, reclaimed 
from the desert. But the toilers who inhabit 
this city of refuge, and many of them and 
their fathers helped to make the desert 
bloom, are permitted to see only the desert, 
and to them it has become a city of angels 
of darkness. Cooling zephyrs are wafted 
from the Pacific, palm trees wave, the air 
is sweet with the fragrance of myriads of 
roses, orange blossoms are perpetual, and 
the ‘‘Master of Life,’’ with the aid of human 
endeavor, never created a more enchanting 
spot. But the slaves of this city of refuge, 
this enchanted spot, have little opportunity 
to cool their fevered brows with the cooling 
zephyrs. It is not theirs to see the waving 
of the palm. The foul atmosphere of the 
mill, the shop, and the factory, is substi- 
tuted for the fragrance of the roses. An 
atmosphere of deep gloom always hovers 
over this city of refuge, established by the 
‘‘philanthropic promoters of the open shop,’’ 
and over the inside portals the miserable 





lotus eater always sees the heart-chilling 
inscription ‘‘Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here.”’ 

Lured by advertisements displayed in 
many cities, thousands of workmen have 
traveled to the ‘‘City of the Angels;’’ the 
celebrated city of refuge, the great ‘‘ open 
shop”’ city. 

One who came was a molder, a fine speci- 
men of manhood and a master of the craft. 
He had come from parts on the other side 
of the desert where the ‘‘iniquitous unions’’ 
still flourished and he carried a union card. 
He had been paid fair wages in the parts 
from whence he came and he had worked 
nine hours five days a week and enjoyed a 
Saturday half-holiday. There were no 
palms there, and the cruel frosts precluded 
the possibility of orange blossoms ‘‘being 
transformed into golden fruit.’’ But there 
were roses and stately and waving trees 
and velvety grass. On Saturday afternoons, 
with Molly and the baby, it had been pos- 
sible to roam the woods and enjoy the 
beauties of nature. Even grim winter with 
its howling winds and chilly frosts and 
snows had been robbed of many of its dis- 
comforts, when warmly wrapped, with 
Molly and the baby by his side, they had 
taken part in a bobsled ride with its accom- 
paniment of tooting horns and jingling 
sleigh bells, or when he enjoyed the heat 
of acrackling stove, listening to the chatter 
of baby or the gossip of Molly after the 
day’s work was over. ‘‘The iniquitous 
union’’ had made it possible for him to en- 
joy life even on the ‘‘Bleak New England 
Coast.”’ 

He sought employment in the ‘‘City of 
the Angels.’’ He went to a foundry and 
made known his desire to secure a job. He 
was told that it was not the custom to em- 
ploy men at the gates of establishments in 
this city of refuge, but that a nicely equipped 
office had been established for that purpose. 
That the ‘‘open shop philanthropists’’ were 
so mindful of the necessities of ‘‘free and 
independent workmen’’ that they desired 
to make the securing of employment a com- 
fort instead of a weary hunt. 

With eager and*hurried steps he made 
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his way to the office as directed, thanking 
God for guiding him into such a ‘‘Land of 
Promise.’’ The office, the employment 
bureau of the employers’ association, he 
found in a splendid building. He was not 
even required to walk up stairs. An eleva- 
tor, equipped with all modern devices 
raised him in a moment to the desired 
floor. He found the agent of the employers 
and was received in a smooth, oily manner. 
Again he thanked God fora system so 
much better than that which was in opera- 
tion in the parts from which he came, 
where he had been compelled to stand at 
a foundry gate and seek employment from 
a rough spoken foreman. The agent of the 
employers purred at him, asked him ina 
velvety manner to make his wants known, 
and the molder’s heart warmed to the 
polished gentleman who was so condescend- 
ing and obliging. 

‘‘Are you a union man?’’ softly purred 
the agent of the employers. ‘‘I am,’’ re- 
plied the molder. Then the glory departed. 
The agent of the employers, of the ‘‘open 
shop philanthropists’ no longer purred. 
He was no longer condescending or oblig- 
ing, but replied in icy tones. ‘‘You can not 
secure employment here. This is an open 
shop city. We employ only free and in- 
dependent workmen.’’ The molder grew 
pale. His visions began to vanish and the 
sun in the ‘‘Land of Promise’’ did not seem 
to shine nearly as bright. He had heard of 
the ‘‘open shop’’ and of ‘‘free and independ- 
ent workmen.’’ The proposition had not 
appeared a bad one. It surely would be 
great to be a ‘‘free and independent work- 
man’’ and an ‘‘open shop,’’ a shop where 
everybody that wanted to work could find 
employment must certainly be a good 
thing. He had crossed the continent to 
learn that the ‘‘open shop’’ was a myth, a 
deceit and a snare and that the wily ‘‘philan- 
thropists’’ who promoted them were liars, 
when they asserted that their institutions 
were open to all. 

He left the office and presented himself 
at the gate of another foundry,offering up a 
prayer to God that all the establishments in 
the ‘‘City of the Angels,’’ the city of re- 
fuge, would not prove to be ‘‘open shops.’’ 
His prayers were unanswered. They were, 
and when the day closed he was convinced 
that the ‘‘open shop’’ was a closed shop 
and that there was not a foundry in the 
city of refuge that would employ a real free 
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The ‘‘City of 
the Angels’’ would never become his abid- 
ing place. True! the zephyrs were still be- 
ing wafted fromthe Pacific, the palms were 
waving, the fragrance of the roses filled 
the air and the orange blossoms still mingled 


and independent workman. 


with the golden fruit. But he could not 
eat the zephyrs or the palms or subsist on 
the fragrance of the roses or the beauty of 
the orange blossoms. All that was left was 
the golden fruit, but it belonged to another, 
and frail as it might be as a sustainer he 
had no right to gather it. The gentle, 
cooling zephyrs, the waving palms, the 
fragrant roses, and the orange blossoms 
and golden fruit lost their charm. He had 
a vision of the bleak New England coast, 
and although he was in a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a land as fair as paradise, 
he would have parted with his all if he 
could only have been transported back to 
that land where men seek employment at 
foundry gates. 

Another molder came and, like the first, 
was directed to the employment bureau of 
the ‘‘open shop philanthropists.’’ He met 
the same agent and was asked the same 
question: ‘‘Are youa union man?’’ He was 
not, and answered in the negative. The 
agent smiled on him and purred delight- 
fully. His ‘‘spirit of independence’’ was 
extolled and his prudence and intelligence 
that had kept him away from the ‘‘tyran- 
nical influences of the labor organizations’’ 
highly commended. He got a job and 
went to work in an ‘‘open shop’’ as a ‘‘free 
and independent workman.’’ Like the first 
molder, who had been cast out into outer 
darkness, he was a splendid workman, but 
when he asked how much pay he would 
receive he was told that the ‘‘philanthro- 
pists’? who operated the ‘‘open shops’’ 
always paid a man according to his ability. 
He was required to work ten hours a day, 
and was just a little perplexed, but com- 
forted himself with the assurance that if he 
worked longer than he had done in the 
parts from which he came he would be 
handsomely recompensed by the ‘‘philan- 
thropist’’ who employed him. Surely he 
had no reason to doubt the ‘‘kind, obliging 
gentleman’”’ in the employment bureau who 
had assured him that he would surely be 
paid as much as he was worth. 

Then pay-day arrived, and he was sure 
that a mistake had been made when he 
found that he had received little more, and 














probably less, than the wages paid unskilled 
labor in the parts from which hecame. He 
went to the foreman, and from him to the 
office, and made his complaint known. He 
was quietly informed that no mistake had 
been made, that he was being paid just 
what he was worth. Then he awoke to a 
realization of the fact that in the glorious 
“open shop’’ the employer was the undis- 
puted judge of a man’s worth, and that 
‘‘free and independent workmen’’ were cer- 
tainly not worth much in the estimation 
of the promoters of the wonderful ‘‘open 
shop’’ system, 

Still he was a “‘free and independent 
workman,’’ and as such must be accorded 
the right to protest. Horror upon horror! 
He soon found out that a ‘‘free and inde- 
pendent workman,’’ ceased to be a ‘‘free 
and independent workman’’ the moment he 
dared question the absolute right of the 
‘‘open shop philanthropist’’ to assume pow- 
ers a little less than those of Almighty 
God. Then a little of the spirit of a true 
free and independent workman asserted 
itself and he declared that he would not 
work for a laborer’s wages. He threatened 
to quit and was informed that he had that 
right left as a ‘‘free and independent 
workman.’’ ~ He did quit. Of course 
he did not yet blame the oily, suave 
individual in the employment bureau, 
who had secured the job for him, but be 
did not care to bother him again right away 
and decided to seek again a job at some 
other foundry gate. But, like the first 
molder, he found it useless to apply at gates. 
He was always directed to the employment 
bureau of the ‘‘open shop philanthropists,’’ 
and was finally compelled to call on the oily, 
suave employment agent again. He found 
him no longer oily or suave. The purring 
had also ceased, and he was tersely told that 
he had made a miserable start as a ‘“‘ free 
and independent workman;’’ that the ‘em- 
ployer who had so kindly found employment 
for him, and demanded the services of a 
skilled workman for a laborer’s wages, was 
shocked at his outrageous behavior. If the 
agent happened to be feeling good, the work- 
man was informed that intercession might 
be made for him and that his ingratitude 
might be pardoned by the kind employer 
and his return to work at a laborer’s wages 
made possible. At times the outraged em- 
ployer proved magnanimous and the refrac- 
tory workman was again admitted into the 
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city of refuge, to become a lotus eater and a 
chattel slave. 

The union molder who had been barred 
from the city of refuge secured assistance 
from a little band of strong union men, 
who by craft were able to maintain posi- 
tions in the city of refuge, hoping and 
praying for the arrival of the day when 
they might be able to break the bonds of 
the enslaving ‘‘philanthropists.’’ Through 
their good offices he and Molly and the 
baby had been transported to another coast 
city, where the city of refuge had not yet 
been established. There he had found em- 
ployment, and hope. For on the Pacific 
coast today strong union men are battling 
for human liberty. With courage un- 
daunted they are presenting an undivided 
front to the enemies of human liberty and 
the advocates of chattel slavery, the ‘‘phi- 
lanthropists of the open shop.’’ And they 
will triumph. 

Different was the fate of the other molder. 
He had always considered himself a ‘‘free 
and independent workman.’’ Strong in 
his own conceit he had always scoffed at 
the necessity for an organized labor move- 
ment and considered himself so strong that 
he did not need a union to help him. In 
the land where the ‘‘open shop’’ had not 
gained control and from which he came, by 
reason of the labors of the unions, he had 
been paid a rate of wages that made it pos- 
sible for him to save some money. He, too, 
had a wife and a baby, and it had taken a 
lot of money to pay for transportation across 
the country to the ‘‘City of the Angels.’’ 
His search for work proved fruitless in the 
city and he tried to secure employment 
among the orange blossoms and golden 
fruit. He met with bitter disappointment 
again. No white man need apply for em- 
ployment in such places. The jap monopo- 
lizes that kind of work and the Hindus are 
coming by the thousands. Truly he was 
in a miserable plight. He and the wife and 
the baby had to be clothed and housed and 
fed. It was bitter indeed to be compelled 
to suborn the spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence, but suborned it had to be. He 
had to make complete surrender to the 
‘philanthropists’? who had established 
the ‘‘open shop.’’ He became a chattel 
slave in order that he and the wife and the 
baby might be permitted to live. Too late 


had he realized what the real ‘‘open shop’’ 
was. 


The part from which he came was 
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far distant. The small wages he received 
made it impossible to save enough money 
to transport himself and the wife and the 
baby back. He was indeed in the city of 
refuge, the real ‘‘open shop’’ city, but he 
had found it a slave mart and he had 
become a slave. 

And little better are the conditions under 
which many of the employers, who helped 
the ‘‘philanthropists’’ to found the city 
of refuge, are laboring. They had been 
told by the ‘‘philanthropists’’ that the 
‘‘iniquitous unions’’ were stealing away 
their inalienable rights, that they were 
attempting to dictate who they should 
and who they should not employ. They 
listened, believed, and fell into the trap. 
Now they can not hire anyone. The 
‘philanthropists of the open shop’’ insist 
on doing all the hiring. The workmen 
sent them by the employment bureau may 
be incompetent, and they may know of 
other workmen who would be invaluable to 
them, but they are out of reach. They 
are the chattel slaves of some other em- 
ployer, for in their wisdom the ‘‘open shop 
philanthropists’? have seen to it that a 
workman can not leave one employer and 
enter into the service of another without the 
consent of the first. 
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Some of the employers have rebelled 
against such condilions and others equall; 
undesirable, and severed connections with 
the ‘‘open shop philanthropists.’’ Upon 
such the unholy wrath of the ‘‘philanthro- 
pists’’ has descended with stunning force. 
Some of them have been forced out of 
business and ruined. Somestrong ones are 
still fighting against almost overwhelming 
odds. One of the rebels wanted a load of 
foundry sand and ordered it from a firm 
that had been supplying it for years. It 
was refused. He went to another firm and 
was rebuffed and finally had to get his sand 
from a distant city at a greatly increased 
cost. And as it is with sand so is it with 
material of every description in the city of 
refuge. If a manufacturer dares to rebel 
against the authority of the ‘‘philanthro- 
pists,’’ he is shown no mercy, and often 
driven out of business and ruined. 

Still the gentle, cooling zephyrs are being 
wafted from the Pacific. Still the palms 
wave, and the air is filled with the fra- 
grance of the roses. Still the orange 
blossoms and the golden fruit intermingle, 
but the ‘‘City of the Angels’’ where the 
dream of the ‘‘philanthropists of the open 
shop’’ has been realized, is a city of slave 
owners, slave drivers, and chattel slaves. 





ADVANCEMENT. 


By Wo. J. GILTHORPE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, I. B. M., I. S. B. and H. 


field of thought that brings both 

sides of human nature before the 
world better than the movement of organ- 
ized labor. We are perfectly aware that 
the holiest thought man is capable of is one 
that produces results from a good samari- 
tan standpoint—traising those that either 
through impotency or carelessness have no 
power to help themselves, dealing with all 
of the difficulties in every rank of life 
where humanity reaches for higher ideals. 
Organized labor stands for these benefi- 
cent and humane principles. But in our 
days and time, where ean we look for en- 
couragement—ouly from the ranks of those 
men whose every day life is bettered? We 
can not look for any encouragement from 
the great dailies of this country. But in- 


"Tae is not in the wide world a 





stead the great dailies keep standing black 
headlines casting reflections on the motives 
and actions of the labor leaders, and of the 
rank and file. We believe that if the great 
dailies were to be independent, great 
achigvements would be noted in the ranks 
of labor, and by organized capital as well. 

The great dailies can do a great deal of 
good by being fair and relating events in 
their true light, by simply giving the other 
fellow a square deal. Advancement has 
been made so pronounced that every fair- 
minded man will acknowledge the good the 
great dailies could do. It isa matter of 
concern to every one. 

Yea, great advances have been made, 
and as an illustration of this take this 
brotherhood and see the results obtained 
during the past five years. As organized 





























labor becomes better known, less opposi- 
tion obtains. More harmony and better 
business methods are the rule. Today, in 
this brotherhood, we have contracts with 
nearly all the great industries of the coun- 
try. What few there are on the outside and 
do not want to treat with organized labor, 
will surely fall behind in their industrial 
line, as the contract is now recognized and 
defended by the results obtained through 
its humane principles and methods. 

In October, 1907, when the late panic 
broke on the many centers of this country 
and paralyzed nearly every industry, we 
were confronted, as well as others, with 
the announcement that reduction must 
be made, and reductions followed in every 
form except the wage that we had con- 
tracted for. Even with contracts a reduc- 
tion of wage was proposed at every turn, but 
with the conservative and determined stand 
that this brotherhood adopted those who 
were willing to reduce were forced to forego 
their purpose, but they took up with the 
other reduction that they always will fall 
back on—that is, the hours, cutting the 
wage-earners down as low as possible, but 
never reducing the rate per hour. 

At one time, because of the panic, we had 
lost, through idleness of our members, fully 
4,000 members; but, thauks to the stability 
and the humane basis on which this brother- 
hood was founded, and methods carried 
into effect the instant that prosperity re- 
turned, those who had fallen away returned 
to the fold. In this one achievement is a 
strong moral lesson. The seeds that were 
sown years ago by organized labor having 
penetrated the hearts of those unfortunate 
brothers, they realized, as soon as they had 
the means, that their place was beside their 
fellows, to help in the good work of placing 
this organization, which had done so much 
for their craftsmen, on a high financial plane. 

We don’t see these achievements her- 


alded in the great dailies, but we do see_ 


when men are forced to strike or are 
locked out because of séme oppressive de- 
mands on them. It behooves union men to 
speak and write the truth in order that the 
history of the labor movement shall be 
thoroughly understood and that due credit 
be given to the honesty and integrity of its 
leadets. Every day that goes by strengthens 
the beneficent ideas that labor stands for. 
We stand for the principle that children 
should be in school until they are sixteen 
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years of age; that they should be in the 
playgrounds, getting plenty of sunshine, 
so that their bodies shall become strong, 
that they may be better fitted for the life’s 
journey, thereby bringing a better manhood 
and womanhood to the citizens of this 
country. We stand for more than this. 
We stand for the principle that it is wrong 
to permit any of the female sex of our 
country to be forced to work, as we believe 
that the man should be provided with a fair 
wage in order to keep his female relatives 
from going to work. The man is the pro- 
vider, and should receive enough for his 
labor to give his family a respectable living. 

Organizing labor stands for equality be- 
fore the law. It desires for the workers the 
same treatment as other citizens of the 
country in the courts. Organizing labor 
contends that an injunction should not 
issue in a labor dispute if it did not issue 
when no labor dispute existed. The idea is 
repugnant to the free man that those citi- 
zens associated together in a labor union 
should be singled out by the judiciary for 
treatment other than that which is accorded 
to the citizens in regard to their personal 
rights. 

There is no better proof to show that 
organizing labor has advanced in the past 
few years than the records of the courts. 
We see that the courts have been very dili- 
gent in determining the status of the labor 
union and the labor leaders. Organizing 
labor has to divide its activities between 
the courts and the duties that the move- 
ment require. 

If no advances had been made of late 
years there would be few court processes 
brought into play, but because organized 
labor is forging to the front, protecting the 
weak in all cases, there must be something 
appealed to by its opponents to stop its 
advancement. But just as long as a wrong 
remains to be righted, the activities of 
organizing labor will continue, and it will 
advance in every holy thought along 
humane lines. As each year rolls around, 
and the achievements of the labor move- 
ment are noted, they will give encourage- 
ment to its advocates, and be examples to 
its opponents. Today we are happily in 
possession of the good will of many of our 
former opponents, positive proof that or- 
ganized labor has produced results that are 
convincing, and will still continue to con- 
vince as the years go by. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


In the recent upheaval at the polls, both in the primaries and in the elec- 

tions, the workers and the people generally have demon- 
LABOR'S strated equally their disgust and their power by sending 
yt wa ee into political oblivion many congressmen and legislators 
OPPORTUNITY. " eh: : 

who have been hostile and indifferent to the rights of 
labor—to the rights and interests of the people. Consult the daily press, 
and not a reference is to be found to the potent influence in this result of 
the workers engaged in the organized labor movement of our country. Not 
one of the gentlemen engaged in making explanations the day after, and 
then for the week after, had a single word to say about the ‘‘labor vote’’ 
escaping them. None of them had ever expected it to throw them; only a 
few ‘‘bad labor leaders’’ had been showing disgruntlement. Well, ’tis true, 
the commanding officers of many a fort blown up had not known of the 
mine that was being bored underneath them, and this is equally true of the 
commanding officers of a political stronghold. 

In past campaigns, labor entered into the open arena of political battle 
and drew all the concentrated opposition fire upon its ranks. Though 
victory was secured here and there, its manifest results were not such as to 
bring the greatest gratification, except that the principles and rights for 
which the toilers were contending were pressed upon the attention of friends 
and opponents alike. Organized labor has learned the lesson that, for a 
time at least, silent yet constant and persistent effort would bring its best 
achievement, so we find in the primaries and in the elections of the recent 
past that in not one district in which the toilers have made any serious 
efforts have they been disappointed in the results. 

The abuse of the writ of injunction, by which men have been shorn of 
the rights and liberties guaranteed by the constitutions of our country and 
of our States; the denial of equality before the law of the working people 
with all other citizens; the attempt, by judicial invasion, to deprive law- 
abiding and liberty-loving citizens of the rights to which they are constitu- 
tionally and inherently entitled; the judicial interpretation of laws governing 
corporations and trusts so that they shall apply to the voluntary organiza- 
tions of workers instead of protecting their personal rights and interests; 
the refusal to extend the beneficent features of the eight-hour law; failure 
to enact laws for the protection of the lives and limbs of the workers, or to 
enact compensation laws for injury or death; the Cannonization of con- 
gressional legislation by packing committees and smothering all legislation 
of a reformatory or progressive character; the whole scheme of legislation 
in furtherance of vested interests—all this aroused the workers who have 
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made common cause with the people to the results already achieved and 
those yet to be achieved November 8, 1910. 

The common people of this country, when once aroused to the true 
situation of injustice and danger, are with the union people, and the unions 
have been, and propose to be, vigorously and persistently demonstrating 
that this Government was primarily meant for the rights of men. The 
people are not against property, but when the question is presented con- 
cisely to them to choose between the rights of property and the rights of 
man they will insist upon the man before the dollar. Corporate interests 
and big politicians will yet learn that, once the masses awake to the mean- 
ing of despotic legislation, reckless injunctions and the various other man- 
ifestations of the partisans of capital, and of the conflict between ‘‘the 
interests’ and free labor and a free people, they can not run this Republic 
to perdition. 

The workers stand for equality before the law, asking no special privi- 
leges for themselves and insisting that no special privileges shall be accorded 
to others, and especially such special privileges as militate against the rights 
and interests of the masses. 

Party loyalty ceases to have the potent influence it once had upon the 
people of our country. They are demanding and insisting upon reforma- 
tory and progressive legislation for justice and for right; they want the 
initiative, the referendum and tlie recall, and real ‘‘ government of the 
people, for the people, by the people.’’ It was the organized labor move- 
ment that first declared for these political demands, as it demanded free 
schools, free text-books, and compulsory education, the secret ballot, the 
direct nomination and election of United States Senators, and an elective 
rather than an appointive judiciary—indeed, the direct election of all the 
officers and representatives of Government, both great and small, and their 
direct accountability to the people. 

The wage-workers will divest themselves of loyalty to a political party 
once they have come to understand that the party has ceased its loyalty to 
them. ‘The loyalty of the workers is due to themselves first of all, because 
their interests are fundamental in society. Politicians, in endeavoring to 
explain their recent undoing, seem to labor under the impression that the 
workers were not thinking for themselves. Indeed they were, and they 
have acted, or rather they are just beginning to act. 

The American Federation of Labor has declared that it most firmly and 
unequivocally favors the use of the ballot by the trade unionists and work- 
ingmen regardless of party; that we should elect men from our own ranks to 
make new laws and administer them along the lines laid down in labor’s 
legislative demands, and at the same time secure an impartial judiciary 
that will not govern us by arbitrary injunctions or act as the pliant tools of 
corporate wealth; that as our efforts are centered against all forms of indus- 
trial slavery and economic wrong, the workers must direct their utmost 
efforts to remove all forms of political servitude and party slavery. The 
American labor movement is not partisan to a political party. It is parti- 
san to a principle, the principle of equal rights and human freedom. 
Representatives in Congress and legislatures who are of such plastic 
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mold and who neither dare to do nor dare to openly deny should be kept 
home. 

Wherever the opportunity presents itself, men from the ranks of labor 
who possess honesty, ability and faithfulness to the cause of the common 
people should be sent to Congress and to the State legislatures. 

The covert insinuations or open declarations of opposition to the elec- 
tion of ‘‘Saint Cannon’’ to the speakership are insufficient to entitle can- 
didates to the support of the toiling masses. Labor must have direct, open 
and avowed affirmative pledges, based upon past declarations and actions, 
to entitle candidates to labor’s co-operation and support. Too long have 
the toilers vainly pleaded and urged for a square deal. 

All along the line the beginning of an upheaval is manifest. The peo- 
ple are tired of the old policy of catering to ‘‘the interests’’ and neglecting 
and violating the rights of the masses. 

Do not let the interests cajole or threaten the toilers with dire results 
which may follow their rightful independent course. Our organized labor 
movement has demonstrated and will demonstrate more effectively than 
ever that we are capable of protecting and advancing our rights upon the 
industrial field. 

A good pull, a long pull and a pull altogether, to stand by our friends 
and defeat our enemies at the coming elections, will be the most effective 
means of administering a rebuke to those who have proven hostile and 
indifferent to the cause of labor, the cause of right, justice and humanity. 





Under the heading ‘‘Official’”’ in this issue our readers will find the call for 
the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. To the readers who are not mem- 
bers of a labor organization we recommend a close 
examination of the methods followed in the make-up and 
procedure of the convention when in session. It will be seen that effective 
means are taken to render this body fully representative, carefully deliber- 
ative, and wisely conservative of the largest and most direct interests of 
the wage-workers. 

There is no probability at conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor that ‘‘dark horses’’ will be started on sky-rocket careers, that one- 
speech men shall become society saviors for the passing season, that the 
well-grounded principles of the Federation shall be overturned in a day or 
a night, to make way for some alluring world panacea. 

The charge has at times been made that our conventions, moving with 
the solemnity of a court of law, give no promise for the ‘‘overturning of 
society,’’ just yet. This criticism, meant to be scornful, is a fact. The 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor are not the proper arena 
for quick-action utopia builders or world-wide revolutionists. The dele- 
gates know their movement, its proper functions, its possibilities, its past 
as a safe basis for its progressive future. They do not believe in surprises, 
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hysterics, or abrupt ‘‘short-cuts’’ to the millennium. What they see 
plainly is a continuous development of practical methods based upon sound 
principles. 

The conventions serve as meeting places for hundreds of active work- 
ers from all parts of the country, delegates and non-delegates, where friend- 
ships may be cultivated or renewed, acquaintanceships be formed, and the 
true spirit of trade unionism promoted. There is no more democratic, 
inspiring, hopeful, loyal, whole-hearted reunion held in America than this 
annual gathering of representative union workers. And it’s not to be for- 
gotten that the democracy here represented includes Canada as well as the 
United States, besides Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the ‘‘dependencies.’’ 
Talk about the republic of the world—where is it better developed to a 
wider area than in the conventions of the American Federation of Labor? 





On September 7 the representatives of organized labor who on July 19 at 
Cincinnati effected an agreement with the Buck’s Stove 
ae and Range Company met at St. Louis for the adjustment 
MAKER. of the long-drawn-out contest between that company and 
labor, and with the company’s representatives applied 
themselves to the duty of carrying the terms of the agreement into effect. 
Before so doing, however, they were all confronted with the fact that Mr. 
C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, Mich., the manufacturer of Gripe Nuts 
and more of that sort of stuff, had sought to obtain an injunction from 
Federal Judge McPherson to enjoin the representatives of labor and the 
company from entering into an agreement or from carrying out the agree- 
ment of July 19. Judge McPherson, however, declined to issue the injunc- 
tion, giving his reasons therefor, the most effective being that the persons 
sought to be enjoined had not been served with a notice. Other reasons 
were assigned, to which we shall at some other time refer and perhaps publish 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. In addition to the injunction petition 
came the service of a summons to the Circuit Court of the Eastern Division, 
Judicial District of Missouri, of all the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, of about fifty other officers of international, State, city and local 
organizations, both individually and collectively, and the organizations as 
such, jointly with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. The suit is 
brought by Post as a minority stockholder of the company under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. Thedamages alleged are $250,000 and under that 
law threefold damages claimed. The Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
and organized labor are made co-defendants. 
Under these circumstances and conditions the representatives of the 
company and of labor met and endeavored as best they could to reach an 
honorable and mutually advantageous agreement to establish -industrial 
peace and better relations between organized labor and the company. 
Here are exposed the true characteristics of the hypocritical, flatulent 
Post. During the entire period of five years, while the company and labor 
were arrayed against each other, Post was too cowardly to admit, much 
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less openly declare, that he had an interest in the company’s affairs. He 
was too parsimonious to take part of the blame for the company’s hostile 
policy toward labor during that time and thereby incur the general indig- 
nation and resentment of the people. No; not then, but now when, under 
the new management and the new policy of the company to express itself 
as determined hereafter to deal fairly and wisely in,agreement with organ- 
ized labor, he, Post of Gripe Nuts fame, must stealthily rush to the courts, 
seek an injunction to prevent the accomplishment of what every true, 
thoughtful American must regard as a most praiseworthy purpose. 

And now Post’s suit under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is pending, 
to mulct the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and organized labor in the 
sum of $750,000! What say we tothe result of the snit? We are at a 
loss for an absolute, definite answer, particularly since the award under the 
same law of $222,000 in the Hatters’ case. But we have been advised by 
some of the foremost attorneys that the Post suit can not be successful; 
that as a minority stockholder of the company he can not interfere with the 
judgment, policy and actions of the company so long as the actions are 
honest, without deception or devoid of fraud, and that inasmuch as the 
company, under its new management, in good faith entered upon a new policy 
of agreement and mutual good will with organized labor and agreed ‘‘that 
it will withdraw its attorneys from any cases pending in the courts, which 
have grown out of the dispute between the American Federation of Labor 
and any of its affiliated organizations on the one hand, and the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company on the other, and that the said company will not 
bring any proceedings in the courts against any individuals or organiza- 
tions growing out of any past controversies between said company 
and organized labor,’”’ the company and organized labor were within their 
lawful rights, and the minority stockhoider Post can not successfully main- 
tain hissuit. 

If this legal advice given us is founded upon the law, and it certainly 
seems feasible and logical, both Post and his attorneys must be apprised of 
it. Then, what was Post’s real purpose in bringing first the injunction 
which was denied and then the suit? Free advertisement, cheap notoriety. 
Having become financially rich by his imposition on the public’s credulity, 
and particularly through his vast and misleading advertising, for which he 
paid cold cash, he caught the idea that here was a chance to get his ‘‘name 
in de papers’’ and on the front pages without the expenditure of a cent 
which he could not buy for a million dollars. 

Of course, any one can bring a suit against any other person or com- 
pany, aud the suit must be met and answered regardless of its merit or 
demerit. To let any case go unanswered, undefended, simply means that 
judgment will be recorded against the defendant by default and the amount 
of damages claimed awarded in full. So, despite the ruthless, unwarranted, 
and untenable litigation begun by Post of Gripe Nuts fame, both organized 
labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company must be defended by 
attorneys, take such legal action and make such answer as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights and interests of all. And in all that time Post 





















and his Potsum and his Gripe Nuts will get more free advertising and more 
cheap notoriety. 

And now the question arises, what will labor, its friends and sympa- 
thizers do under the circumstances? Let Post wither in the narrowing 
circle in which he moves, or refuse to give their patronage to his Potsum, 
Gripe Nuts, and Toatsies? There have been instances when men of the 
type of Post, bearing other names, have felt the result of the people’s 
wrath against a common-scold, a malevolent mischief-maker or a public 
enemy. 

Organized labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company have come 
to an honorable agreement and propose to do everything within their 
power to work for their mutual advantage arid interests. Labor is confi- 
dent of the good faith of the company under its new management and feels 
that time will justify that confidence. On the other hand, labor will 
justify in every way the confidence placed in our movement and our men. 
Let us all show by every means within our power that the company will 
receive the patronage and encouragement of labor, its friends and sympa- 
thizers. Let labor demonstrate the real value of agreement of employers 
with organized labor. 

And in the meantime, keep Post in mind. ‘‘There’s A Reason.”’ 





It will be well for organized labor to keep an eye on the commission which 
COMPENSA- has gone abroad in the name of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
TION ASA ciation to study prevention of accidents in industry and the 
PURELY BUSI- compensation methodsof the various European governments 
NESS UNDER- in cases of injuries. Will that commission bring back to 
TAKING. the American public just conclusions on these subjects, as 
the basis on which the wage-earners of our country may receive the great- 
est benefits possible while fairness is observed to both employers and em- 
ployed, or will it aim at cooking up a special pleader’s argument, to be 
promptly printed in the journals that on every occasion rush before the 
public with employers’ versions of labor disputes and their views on hotly 
disputed industrial issues? 

There is plenty of room for one-sided representations regarding the 
adoption of workshop and railway safety appliances, as well as the work- 
ings of compensation laws, abroad. While in general, in both Great 
Britain and Germany, no considerable body of either employers or employes 
could now be found who desire to go back to conditions in these re- 
spects as they once were, complaints as to minor details in the operation of 
the laws are heard from both sides, as is natural in connection with regula- 
tions of such wide application. Upon the flaw-finding of captious and 
dividend-hunting employers, quite a voluminous report against what the 
laws require could be built up by the investigators representing the manu- 
facturers, if animated by the spirit of pettifogging and trickster counsel, 
under fee. 

The fear that it is easily possible for this ex parte commission to make 
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a partisan report is not allayed when one reflects on certain conspicuous 
facts precedent to its appointment by the Manufacturers’ Association. A 
speaker at the last annual meeting of that body stated that a large propor- 
tion of industrial accidents might have been prevented if the manufacturers 
had not beeh too much absorbed in attending to business to adopt preventive 
measures. In other words, not until the protestations of organized labor— 
for unorganized labor is voiceless—grew loud in the land, calling attention 
to the unparalleled horrors of American industrial life, did ‘‘business’’ take 
its grasping eyes off lucre alone, and cast a pitying eye on the bleeding 
victims of the employers’ pursuit of that lucre. 

If American Industries represents the views of employing manufac- 
turers in this matter, the latter are setting out in their investigating work 
under a false pretense. That periodical says, in the July number: ‘‘From 
the nature of the case, it is plain that although the employer and employe 
must work together to attain the desired end of reducing accidents to a 
minimum, the initiative should come from the employer.’’ If this is a 
specimen of the statements of fact to be made by the commission, the sort 
of report to be made may be imagined. The ‘‘initiative’’ coming from the 
men whose course has been not to stir one step in this humanitarian direc- 
tion until all the observing world were crying shame upon them! 

“It should be the part of the factory owner to prevent ignorance of the 
workman from causing accidents.’’ The employer should “see to it that no 
man is allowed to handle or work about any machine unless he is qualified 
to do so.’’ Fine editors’ talk, this, in American Jndustries, but in the shop 
the practical fact is that the struggling and anxious job-holder, bent on his 
week’s earnings, goes where the foreman orders him, even if his acquaint- 
ance with the machinery among which he is to work is but of the slightest, 
or else he risks losing his employment. And on the railroad the workman 
is expected to take, literally on the jump, almost any risk in doing his part 
to keep train-wheels moving. In such a state of things, when workmen are 
killed or maimed, the foremen fall back for argument on ‘‘regulations’’ 
which, notoriously, are not infrequently formed for law-suit purposes, and 
in practice are disobeyed. 

On this point, some views expressed in a Wall Street Journal editorial 
come into play. They are to the effect that ‘“‘too much safety appliance 
robs the railroad employe of a responsibility which he ought to learn to 
bear,’’ and that it is to be questioned ‘‘whether, with the employe protected 
against himself, the old invaluable, indispensable self-reliance remains.’’ 
Here is the true ring of the dollar before the man, providing, of course, 
that it is the workingman. Such bloody talk would work trainmen twenty 
hours a day and send steamship engine oilers amid fly-wheel rods in motion— 
all for their own good! 

It is to be noticed that the motive appealed to in the Manufacturers’ 
movement to diminish accidents is the curtailment of expense. If ten 
wage-workers the less are killed or maimed in an industry per annum, 
$10,000 or so are saved to its treasury. With this object to the fore, the 
Manufacturers’ commission may be expected to bring back from Europe 
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the facts developed up to this time favorable to the defense of the employ- 
ers’ funds in the matter in question. The defense of the employes’ lives 
and limbs is a phase of the subject to which the employes themselves must 
pay a self-interested attention. 

Nothing thus far occurring in this investigation by the Manufacturers’ 
Association warrants the belief that the commission is intended to do good 
for our country first, and leave the interests of the employers to the second 
place. The opposite is the natural and logical inference. 





The St. Louis A/irror joins with other newspapers—we can’t write ‘‘with 

the majority of the newspapers’’—of the country in ex- 
SUPPRESSING ‘ * . 
UNPOPULAR pressing the hope that the contempt case involving three 
OPINION. officials of the American Federation of Labor may be 

taken up and decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. An editorial article on the subject in the J/irror is so 
directly and concisely to the point of some of the principles involved in 
the case that we herewith reproduce it in full: 


The Buck’s Stove and Range Company abandons its prosecution of Messrs. 
Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison for violating the injunction against the advertising 
of the boycott of the Buck product in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST’S ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize’’ list. The reimbursement of the Buck concern for its legal expenses and loss 
of profits by the employers’ association will cease, of course. But the American Anti- 
Boycott Association will press the case, as it was a party to the proceeding, taking up 
the suits at the request of the Buck concern and having ‘‘borne the entire expense on 
the express understanding that they would be carried to a final conclusion, and that 
the company would operate to that end.’’ This is good news. The case is bigger than 
a labor case. It extends beyond the boycott. It involves the freedom of the press. 
The question is whether courts can issue injunctions forbidding publications printing 
certain matter before the printing. Ifthe printing be a wrong to another, there is law 
to punish it upon trial of the offender by a jury. But injunction prohibits printing the 
matter and violation of the injunction being punished by imprisonment, the violator is 
punished without trial by jury. If a boycott notice may be enjoined, anything may be 
prevented from appearing in print, even anything thoroughly lawful. Thus judges are 
made the masters of the press. They can decide a thing unlawful before it has been 
done, and they can punish the printer without trial if he does it. All persons who care 
for liberty must hope that the case against the Federation leaders will not be left hung 
up. The situation is admirably summarized in three sentences, thus: ‘‘In the Gompers- 
Mitchell-Morrison case two judges have decided, a third dissenting, that this dangerous 
power exists in the courts. If that case is abandoned without a decision by the Supreme 
Court, where it is now pending on appeal, there is danger that the decision of the lower 
court may be followed by other courts and crystallized firmly into precedent. The 
situation would be no worse than it is, if the Supreme Court were to sustain the lower 
court; if it were to reverse the lower court, one at least of the dangers of government by 
injunction would be removed.’’ And I believe Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison are 
ready to go to jail to bring the issue of liberty of thought, speech, and printing squarely 
before the people. If they go to jail, they will prepare the way for many an editor to 
the same abode. Any Federal judge will be able to suppress the publication of un- 
popular opinion. The whole press ought to be with the labor leaders, but it isn’t. 
It cares more for immediate profit than for menaces against press rights in the future. 


‘‘The whole press ought to be with the labor leaders, but it isn’t.’’ 
True, emphatically. And what is further true is the significant fact that 
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many newspapers refuse to recognize the case as being what itis. They 
print references to ‘‘the law-breakers at the head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,’’ or by similar untruthful phrases seek to draw their read- 
ers’ attention from the merits of the case. They ignore the fact that from 
the first the prosecutors of the labor representatives have barely carried 
the majority in the courts with them, and that jurists occupying positions 
of the highest respect throughout the country have declared the three men 
under sentence of the lower court to be in accord with the fundamental 
principles of American law. 





There are more people every day drunk with power in the United States 
than get drunk upon alcohol in a year. 
oes with A considerable class of people are all their lives drunk 
; with power. Observe the actions of the men and women 
who hire other men and women to work for them, and see how quickly a 
goodly proportion of them show that they are never in any other state 
than that of big-head drunkenness. They are drunk with the belief that 
because they have the power to dictate terms and conditions to their hired 
people, therefore they themselves are in some moral or other way superior 
to these people. When ‘‘inferiors’’ are spoken of, they take it for granted 
that the word must refer to those in the class to which they give 
employment. 

Have you ever watched a ‘‘superior’’ putting an ‘‘inferior’’ on the 
rack when the latter was applying for work? ‘‘Superior’’ is the judge— 
exacting, distant, cold-blooded, impertinent, haughty. ‘‘Inferior,’’ if hav- 
ing nothing to put a backbone in him, is deferential, perhaps cringing, 
explanatory, willing to tell all about himself, his family, his ancestry, to 
get a job. 

Have you ever seen a foreman lord it over a non-union force of work- 
men? (Sometimes the same sort of foreman may be seen over a union 
force.) He’s apt to be a czar in his way—loud-mouthed, blathering, dicta- 
torial, merciless, a slave-driver. Drunk all work-hours, every day in the 
year. 

These fellows with the upper hand don’t know when they’re drunk. 
Like all other drunken men, they argue from wrong premises. Alcohol, 
while making a man blind to certain facts as they are, also makes him be- 
lieve certain other facts are different from what they are. An alcohol- 
drunk doesn’t know that he staggers, that his tongue is thick, that he looks 
and behaves ridiculously; he believes he is eloquent when he is only a 
babbling bore, that he is a source of wisdom when he is acting like a fool. 
A power-drunk, in the same way, turns facts topsy turvey. He thinks the 
man over whom he cracks a whip doesn’t resent it only because of being 
always in the wrong. He thinks he has a right to act toward those whom 
he outranks in the factory, mill, or mine as jailer to prisoner. He thinks 
he ‘‘knows better’’—how things should be done; how each man should 
perform his task, how much work each hand should turn out. He lives in 
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a state of mind which brings him to look down with contempt on all under 
his charge. Such insane performances are due simply to one fact. He’s 
drunk. Drunk with power. 

A great many human beings have never been drunk on alcohol. There 
are but few men, women or children of talking age alive who have not been 
drunk on power. Some time nearly every one has unreasonably imposed his 
will on some one weaker than himself, because he had the power to do so. 
Some time, nay, likely often, he permitted his egotism to more than whisper 
his superiority over cowering weakness at his mercy. He was drunk— 
shamefully drunk. 

Of course, what we are hinting at, in these reflections, is that to a very 
large extent drunkenness of power is abolished as economic dependence is 
abolished. The trade unions have in innumerable instances performed the 
philanthropic miracle of permanently curing a foreman of habitual power- 
drunkenness in one interview—did it without putting chains on him; only 
by the hypnotic suggestion that he mustn’t doit any more. And as for 
those pompous purse-proud employers—‘‘self-made men who worship their 
creators’’—who have sobered up after a conference with a union com- 
mittee, they are to be found all over the land, respectable citizens now, all 
traces of their one-time besetting weakness gone. Their power was one 
day overmatched by a counteracting power. 

The chief merit of a democratic society is the absence of the power- 
drunk. Everybody feels the better for it; for when a man who gets 
drunk on power keeps it up he becomes a moral bankrupt. There’s no 
telling what he will not do. He’ll finally trend to suicide—like the whole 
British House of Lords; or like those United States Senators who will be 
a different crowd when the people, instead of their own money, elect. 
Power drunkenness is what has been the matter with both these discredited 
bodies of lawgivers. 

And as to the men over whom the power-drunkards have ruled, once 
they have rid themselves of the possibility of unrestricted power cutting 
capers over them, they’!l exercise eternal vigilance to prolong their equal 
liberties. 

Let us all swear off getting drunk, on power. 





Rarely, if ever, has any issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST been 
greeted with greater appreciation than that of last month. 
OURGREAT ‘The ‘‘Story of Victorious Trade Unionism,”’ as related by 
LABOR DAY . . ‘ 
NUMBER. more than fifty prominent workers, gratified every union 
reader. Indeed, as told, in its details and as a whole, the 
story was a surprise even to many active participants in the movement. 
Every one knew that trade unionism was doing well in America. Few, 
however, fully appreciated how well until mentally assimilating the body 
of convincing testimony this publication offered them. It is our hope to 
give our readers facts only, to put those facts before the public in readable 
form, and to move with the readers in the light of the facts, onward and 
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upward, toward the goal of unionism—a condition in society in which the 
worker shall have his full share of the product and in which justice shall 
be the crowning principle. 

Many congratulations have reached us on that ‘‘Labor Day’’ number— 
too many by far to attempt to reproduce them. As an example of others, 
however, we give the following, this particular correspondent writing from 
Miami, Fla.: 

At the Central Labor Union the members were enthused with the glorious truths 
the September number contained. I think that every delegate will take a yearly sub- 
scription beginning with the Labor Day issue. The facts, figures, and just wisdom of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST have truly captivated our people, and the good done 
and enlightenment given will surely continue. Pacific force as employed by the 
American Federation of Labor abolishes men’s bloody, revolutionary instincts for 
righting their wrongs. It proves beyond doubt that federated and unionized power 
will yet gain for men liberty to live, love, and die as the Creator intended all men should. 
Our members are also realizing slowly but surely that there are now living and working 
incessantly a great band of heroic men and women for the attainment for all men of 
true liberty. The FEDERATIONIST through its many figures and facts from contribu- 
tors and correspondents has thrown the spot-light upon the valiant guiding hands who 
have toiled, dared, and done so much for suffering humanity. 

Enthusiastic ? Yes; but when have men ever performed greet deeds, 
or followed a heroic course in life, without enthusiasm? To tell the truth, 
we ourselves have just once more enthused expansively on again looking 
over the September number. 

Read the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Subscribe for it. Extend its 
circulation. It is labor’s defender and advocate. Help in making your 
magazine, for that’s what it is, a constantly growing power for the right, 
for justice, and for humanity. 





Due regard must be paid to what is said of us by our enemies. If the 

influence of their words extended no further than their 
THE SPUTTER~ own ranks, we might neglect them and proceed with 
INGS OF LABOR'’S : ’ 
PICAYUNE FOES. our other duties. But the enemy assails us, not 

simply for the purpose of venting his spleen, but with 
the idea of weakening labor’s power. The sagacious opponents of trade 
unionism argue against union methods and union. leaders in the hope of 
creating a public opinion opposed to unionism as well as of preventing the 
organization of non-unionists. 

While these observations are true in general, it is also to be said that 
some of the more prominent of the antagonists of the American Federation 
of Labor are not sagacious. Their actions point to the fact that they have 
gradually swerved off from a more or less rational opposition to trade 
unionism and from the reasonable methods ef combating the unions, and, 
moved by ugly passion, have lowered themselves to the position of no more 
than wildly declaiming their own ill-temper and their fierce intent to work 
hari recklessly to union leaders and organizations. 

That Post and Kirby and others of the noisy clique in the Manufac- 
turers’ Association are today mainly actuated by blind hatred to the promi- 
nent trade unionists who have so often confuted their arguments and con- 
victed them of wilful and malicious misrepresentation, is an opinion that 
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prevails among many employers who have accepted the fact of the existence 
of trade unionism just ’s they have accepted other inevitable business- 
world facts. The Milford (Mass.) Mews, commenting on the close of ‘‘a 
fierce fight’’ between the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and organized 
labor—‘‘a war to the knife and a fight to the finish’’—says: 

The moral touching the fraternal outcome of that furious encounter appeals 
strongly to the American people. If such a stupendous quafrel can be solved and put 
to flight by an amicable move conducted quietly among the forces involved, why is it 
not possible to conquer all labor troubles by a friendly getting together of the disputants? 

Speaking of a case of the same nature, a Philadelphia newspaper 
expresses this sentiment: 

Another phase of this subject leads us to wonder how it is that our organization of 
manufacturers and trades, supposedly formed to get profit out of a business, will allow 
millions and more dollars of real money to be diverted into the rat hole of personal 
revenge. 

The great majority of employers realize that the good will of their 
employes, and of the employed class, is an asset to their business. They 
know that variance of views between employers and employed with regard 
to conditions of employment are as sure toarise as fluctuations in the supply 
and price of their raw materials. If wise, employers will, after a dif- 
ference with their employes, even after a prolonged dispute with them, 
accept the outcome much as they do conditions in a market for raw mate- 
rials which they have failed to control. It is usually the light-weight, 
petty-minded, nasty-tempered employer who, on being worsted, sets to 
tongue-lashing the wage workers’ representatives, and raving and ranting 
against faults in the unions, most of them purely imaginary and others 
grossly exaggerated. 

We direct attention to the outpourings of Kirby and the advertisements 
of Post, and invite readers of such matter to consider whether both these 
forever wordy, wrothy, peppery, fuming, fussy haranguers of the tired 
public are not ‘‘off their trolleys.’’ 

It is true, we might weigh what our enemies are saying about us. But 
when what they say is in itself ample evidence of unmanly, and even despi- 
cable motives, our duty is not so much to argue against their vaporings as 
to content ourselves with pointing out what such men are as individuals. 
Their character is the foremost factor in the question. Hence we fulfill the 
demands of the occasion by calling a spade a spade and a peanut a peanut. 








Perhaps we should better give some specimens of it before delivering our- 
selves of certain comments on it that we have in mind. 
Fong Sing, secretary of the ‘‘Chinese League of Justice 
in America,’’ writes in the New York Zvening Fost that in 
the State of Washington ‘‘it was recently reported that 
20,000 laborers were needed.’’ Hence, his belief that Chinese coolies are 
much needed on the Pacific coast. This inference is a variant of the notion, 
passing for a fact with many editorial writers, that when farm laborers are 
called for in any region numerous opportunities for men to gain a living 
are open there and even going begging. But the hard-working laborer, or 
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rather the laborer willing to be hard-working the year around, knows 
better, by experience. 

Twenty thousand laborers may be needed in Washington—until the 
crops are gathered. What then? Editors not writing half-baked stuff 
and secretaries for societies seeking justice not for their own people only 
but for all men, would naturally ask that question and proceed to work out 
its answer. The problem in its entirety presents not a few phases. Can 
any farming system be devised by which laborers may be employed steadily ? 
Can any system of casual farm labor be followed at times by town laborers? 
Can the community establish labor bureaus to distribute farm hands to 
various localities as needed? These questions will never find their replies 
while half-baked solutions are being kept to the front by men who persist 
in seeing only the nearest factor in the problem—that of seasonable scarcity 
of farm hands—and treating it as if it were the whole problem. 

Another instance of half-baked output: Commenting on a recent act of 
an exalted personage inimical to trade unionism, a New York daily news- 
paper gloatingly remarked: ‘‘Of 90,000,000 Americans all but Mr. Gom- 
pers’ claimed 2,000,000 will say ‘well done.’’’ This, besides being 
half-baked, is silly. If the great editor takes count of the entire popula- 
tion, he must also in making his contrast include with the American 
Federation of Labor’s 2,000,000 the families of the members. Hence he 
would here have 10,000,000. But, as he was inveighing against organized 
labor, he must also throw into the class he would ridicule all other members 
of labor organizations and their families, which would send up the number 
toward 15,000,000. And if he would further then begin to subtract from 
the total population all the non-wage-earners and all the sympathizers with 
the trade unionists, he might soon find the scales tipping over to organized 
labor. A sensible man writing for unprejudiced readers would be expected 
to take such a course when making statements as to public sentiment. But 
the editor in question, for his own reasons, gave his readers a poor quality 
of half-baked trash. 

A radical Chicago political periodical, mourning over several strikes, 
which it declared resulted in ‘‘nothing practical gained for the workers,”’ 
delivered itself of this conclusion: ‘‘Such has always been the result of the 
efforts of the common people to secure material democratic benefits in so- 
ciety and government.’’ To that writer, the efforts at self-help of most of 
the population in this poor old world have invariably been dead failures. 
Do such half-baked opinions ever have any other effect than to excite a 
sentiment of antipathy toward the writer on the part of the reader? Yet, 
somehow, men print such things. 

In a ‘‘revolutionary’’ pamphlet on our table as we write is this sen- 
tence: ‘‘According to figures gathered by the United States Government 
the workers in this country produce on the average $3,500 a year for each 
worker. Do you get $3,500 a year?’’ The Director of the Census, in our 
June number, made explanation on this point, and disproved the assertion, 
the value of each worker’s product having been calculated from the census 
by a critic of the present system of society as only $2,500. It is 
frequently to be observed that a thousand dollars out of the way, or even 
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a million or two, has little effect on the deliverers of half-baked statistics. 

We plead for pure mental pabulum. Let the ingredients be genuine, 
the kneading thorough, the baking clean into the heart of the loaf. Sound 
thought is possible only asa result of well prepared and unadulterated brain 
food. If another Dr. Wiley could but get to work driving out of business 
the quacks, sophisticators, and poisoners who supply the half-baked printed 
stuff that destroys mental digestion, the wood-pulp supply would no longer 
worry publishers. But as yet the only method discovered to do away with 
the bakers of deleterious brain bread is general education. Slow, this proc- 
ess, but in the end thorough. 

As examples of well-baked mental nourishment, the annual reports of 
the trade unions may be recommended. Their statistics are sound, for they 
are based on a bookkeeping of which hard-money dues is the basis. The 
shortening of the workday, the advances in wages, betterment of the home 
and of workshop conditions, the burial of deceased members, the help tothe 
injured and aged, the protection of women and children—these are incon- 
trovertible as well as wholesome facts, easily digested, and helpful to the 
body politic. 





A minister has sent us an address to the public on the labor question issued 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. He asks our opinion 
as to its teachings, in the soundness of which he apparently 
has implicit faith. A great deal might be written pro and 
con regarding the various points treated in the address, but for the present 
we take up this single expression of opinion, which to the trade unionist is 
the most conspicuous point the address contains: 

We hold the right of those workingmen who desire to do so to form labor unions 
for the advancement of their interests, as we hold the right of individual laborers who 
prefer to do so to seek the control of their own labor. 

We take issue with the conception of rights which grants the strike- 
breaker an equal moral right in a course of action destructive of unionism 
with the union man pursuing a lawful and moral course in promoting the 
interests of his union—his broader interest in furthering the interests of his 
fellows. 

The difficulty with lawyers, business men, clergymen, and other non- 
group-wage-earners in settling for themselves the question of rights among 
the group-wage-earners of the industrial world is in substituting irrelevant 
conceptions of legal rights, or civic rights, or general moral rights for the 
peculiar special rights which apply to the masses of wage-workers pressing 
for engagements in the labor market and contending for the conditions that 
would make that market the arena of a square deal. 

A right, in a general sense, being a claim based upon a principle, man 
obviously may have rights of variable forms or of peculiar application in 
his various capacities. He can have one set of just rights as a human being, 
another as a citizen, another as a church member; in fact, there are as many 
phases of rights as relations in human affairs arise under which the ideas of 
justice and injustice are appropriate. . 

Now, it is plainly a fact—and a fact of the highest import to society in 
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general—that the relations between the human units in the wage-working 
class are those in which justice or injustice may be worked by any one individ- 
ual of the class to another individual of the class. The condition of justice 
or injustice here has to do with the welfare of the class asa whole. If an 
individual of the class ‘‘seeks the control of his own labor’’ to the extent 
of becoming a strike-breaker, his action is intended by his employer to re- 
sult, and sometimes does result, in defeating the union. The union being 
the agency of protection of the class from that competition which drives the 
wage-rate downwards in general far below the standard of living which the 
production of today warrants for the wage-workers, and in the case of the 
least skilled and the weakest down to a level at which deprivation results 
in chronic misery, the strike-breaker’s course is destructive to the welfare 
of his class immediately, and injurious to society in general secondarily. 
The strike-breaker, therefore, in this light is seen to commit an injustice 
that eventually reaches to himself. This he has no moral right to do. 
Nor, under the principle of group-justice has he the right to take the place 
of the union man who is striving to maintain the objects of trade-union- 
ism—the welfare of the group. 

An enumeration of those objects which, in so large a measure, are achieve- 
ments at the present stage of organized labor’s struggles include a degree of 
protection for women and children that argues a necessary step in the preser- 
vation of the health and well-being of a large proportion of the human race. 

‘‘Ah! but we are not acting as counsel for the strike-breaker, but 
merely for the neutral non-unionist,’’ may be the reply to this reasoning. 
To which the rejoinder must be that every non-unionist claiming the ‘‘con- 
trol of his own labor’’ and holding aloof from the union of his calling is 
inevitably a strike-breaker. He is not merely so potentially. Just as-all 
soldiers are always engaged in the practice of warfare, the non-unionist is 
always at the call of the employer to defeat the measures of union men to 
promote the welfare of their entire class. His existence and professions 
are a menace to his fellow-workingmen; he profits by their sacrifices in 
bettering conditions; in this respect he is a plundering camp-follower. His 
position is not rightful, measured by the test of maintaining just relations 
to his fellows. 

The foregoing is the merest sketch of the process of thought by which 
the unionist decides that the non-unionist, whose course invariably injures 
the union, is a dangerous and wicked enemy to the largest group in society — 
the mass of wage-workers. If consideration of this tenet in class or group 
ethics does not bring the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
the decision that they should at least pay further attention to the complex 
subject which they have disposed of in a few sounding phrases, we shall be 
inclined to believe that the working classes—nearly all of whom are trade 
unionists at heart—will be obliged to go on in their own way, striving for their 
material salvation, confident that on at least one pressing and unavoidable 
moral question they are in advance of many public teachers who are igno- 
rant of an important branch of morals or are indifferent to human progress 
here, now,-and for posterity, but whose chief concern is man’s spiritual 


salvation hereafter. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Pity the daily press. 
important matters escape over-busy editors trying to cover every sort of 


happening all at once. 


Too much news is as bad as too little. 


Quite 


Recently, there were the Colonel, the Maine elec- 


tion, the out-West insurgents, a lot of conventions, numerous picturesque 
accidents, immoralities, etc., etc. A good, fair reason, all this, for either a 
total oversight or only a ten-line back-page notice of labor’s agreement 
with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 


Organize! 


Persist in organizing. 


Never cease organizing until every 


wage-worker in your community is a union man. 


Let labor all along the line show by its patronage and encouragement 


that it appreciates the value of fair dealing and friendship. 


The Buck’s 


Stove and Range Company under its new management has come to an 
entirely satisfactory agreement with organized labor. 


In the November issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we shall give 
a critical review of Dr. Eliot’s chapter ‘‘Future of Trade Unionism In a 


> 


Democracy, 


recently published with other matter in book form. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,422. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 
Comprising the States of Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizer, Jacob Tazelaar. 


District No. Il—Middle. 
Comprising the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, and 
the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, 
H. L. Eichelberger, Thos. H. Flynn. 


District No. I1.—Southern. 
Comprising the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, William E. Terry. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. 
Flood, Stuart Reid, Cal Wyatt. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of .Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Idaho. 

Organizer.—M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill.— Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and the 
Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers.—C. O. Young, John A, Flett. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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IN THE | HICK OF THE FIGHT. 


Lessons Taught by Current Events in Various Places. 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF SAN JOAQUIN 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


Keeping Employers Up to the Mark. 


January 3, Lyric and Majestic theaters were 
declared unfairfor employing non-union musicians; 
January 10, Lyric and Majestic theaters signed up 
and put union men to work. 

February 7, same theaters were placed on the 
unfair list for not employing union operators; 
May 9, Lyric Theater signed moving picture oper- 
ators’ agreement, with increase of $8 per week. 
The Majestic Theater went out of business. 

March 14, Central Labour Council endorsed leather 
workers’ demands; March 21, leather workers out 
on strike; March 28, three firms signed the leather 
workers’ agreement, leaving one firm not signed. 

May 2, machinists, molders, and patternmak- 
ers out on strike at Samson Iron Works, ninety 
men all told. The manager discharged union men 
for belonging tothe union. At Lodia fight was on 
between the Musicians’ Union and a non-union 
band for eight months, but all the men joined the 
union. The teamsters formed a union and are 
doing fine. Nine contractors signed agreement. 
All the plumber bosses signed; street-car men 
agreement increases 2 cents per hour. Brewery 
workers received slight increase in some branches, 
all that was asked. Electrical workers out on a 
strike for a raise in wayes from $4 to $4.50. About 
half the working carpenters sent in agreement to 
contractors for a raise from $4 to $4.80. 

Stockton, Cal. Tom BONE. 


CENTRAL TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL OF 
WILL COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


Systematically at Work, Organizing and Re- 
organizing. 


Joliet, Ill., has, for its years, been a progressing 
industrial center, especially in the manufacturing 
of steel products. Some years ago the Illinois 
Steel Company plants were organized, but through 
complications and disloyalty the labor organiza- 
tions became disbanded, the incoming of the 
foreigners and modern machinery lowered the 
wages of the machinists, and non-union conditions 
exist in the mills at present. We are practically in 
the same boat with Gary, Ind. 

Between four and five hundred men are em- 
ployed in the Phoenix Horse Shoe Mill and Joliet 


Iron Products Mill. These are well organized as 
well as the greater number of small concerns. 

In the label trades, the garment workers lead, 
having progressed steadily. A Sweet-Orr & Co. 
plant, situated here, employs about 300 women and 
girls, who through their organization have great 
advantages. This year they were given a rest and 
lunch room with a piano and dancing floor for 
their use at the entire expense of the firm. This is 
the largest affiliated organization to the council 
and the only woman union in our city. 

The retail clerks are gathering strength as time 
goes on. At present we have the 6 p. m. closing 
of the stores, with the exception of Saturday night. 
The barbers control the craft with the exception 
of one shop. The cigarmakers are well organized 
here, but are not getting the wages that are due 
them. Joliet has about 130 saloons, which practi- 
cally control the entire local production of cigars. 
In the printing trades all shops are unionized and 
the allied trades label is used throughout. The 
Gerlack-Barlow-Calendar plant, which is the 
largest in the world, is situated here. This shop 
does not use the allied label, having a slight dif- 
ference with the bookbinders, but as good feeling 
is mutual between the two parties I look for an 
early adjustment of the matter. In the building 
trades the carpenters is the largest body and con 
trol all wood working shops; their membership 
has increased about 60 per cent in the last six 
months. The painters, plumbers, tinners, lathers, 
hodcarriers, and building laborers have good 
organizations. This spring Joliet witnessed a 
demand for better conditions and higher wages 
from the entire building trades, and without strike 
or lockout the men won out on every point. 

In the past six months the council has grown 
wonderfully from 17 affiliated organizations to 29. 
About 800 members have been added to our union. 
Two new locals have been formed—the bakers 
and horseshoers. Tim F. Pew, President. 

Joliet, Il. 


NEWARK, OHIO, TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY. 


The Ups and Downs Described by a Veteran 
Worker. 


Away back in the ’70s the Knights of Labo: 
wave struck Newark, Ohio, and we found n: 
trouble in persuading the craftsmen and laborer 
to join the K. of L. movement. The town wa 
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thoroughly organized, and for a number of years 
unionism was on the crest of the wave, and many 
sick and disabled brothers and their families were 
taken care of, and quite a number who were called 
upon to join the silent majority received a Christian 
burial. The movement just at that time was a 
godsend to the working class. 

In the course of time some of the leaders saw 
fit to push the K. of L,.’ into politics, and there we 
stranded. Shortly after, the mighty tidal wave of 
the American Federation of Labor struck our city, 
I think somewhere in the year 1882 or 1883; the 
workers were not slow in taking hold, and it was 
not long until we had the city well organized. It 
has been the pleasure of the writer to place forty- 
seven different trades and labor local unions in the 
city. Counting five railroad organizations, we have 
a grand total of fifty-two local unions. 

We organized the central body known as the 
Newark, Ohio, Trades and Labor Council, of which 
the scribe was president for twelve years, he with 
Brother Sid B. Smith being the only living ones 
who were the fathers, so to speak, of the central 
body. A few months ago the name was changed 
to Newark, Ohio, Trades and Labor Assembly, and 
is well officered by capable and intelligent work- 
ingmen. The personnel of the assembly is above 
the average; it has two regular meetings per 
month, the second and fourth Sundays. There has 
been an effort to suppress labor unions in the last 
year or two, but it has not succeeded; we are very 
much alive. J. W. ADAMs, Organizer. 





WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





“Children Are Receiving an Education.” 


The condition of laborin and about this city 
has improved at least 50 per cent owing to organ- 
ization. Hours of labor are less, wages are higher, 
the working people have better homes, and their 
children are receiving an education, which in it- 
self goes to show that fathers and mothers, having 
more time at home, have more time to provide for 
the welfare of their children. The trades that 
worked ten hours a day, work buteight, and some 
less, with increase of wages from 33 to 50 per cent 
greater than was had for ten hours. In the factory 
the hours have been reduced from sixty to fifty- 
six per week by a law passed at the Legislature of 
1909. In 1910 the Legislature passed a law making 
it a criminal offense to employ any one under six- 
teen years of age in stores or shops after 8 p. m.; 
this law to take effect September 1, 1910. 

MARTIN V. Cass, Organizer. 





COSHOCTON, OHIO. 





What Can Be Done in a Small City. 


Coshocton, the county seat of Coshocton County, 
Ohio, is about seventy miles east of Columbus. It 
has a population of about 10,000. Its main factories 
consist of glass works, pottery, glove and novelty 
advertising works, and book printing offices. 
Throughout the county a number of coal mines 
are located. 
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The advent of organization among the local 
wage-workers dates back about ten years, while 
the miners of the county were organized in the 
seventies, first in the regional miners’ union and 
later in the Knights of Labor; but from the origin 
of the United Mine Workers of America they have 
maintained a strong organization in this section. 
At present there are about 800 members of the dif- 
ferent miners’ unions, and during the recent re- 
adjustment of wagesin theirindustry they secured 
an increase of 5% per cent. 

The carpenters’ union of Coshocton, has been in 
existence ten years, and when the union was 
organized carpenters were working for $1.75 per 
day of ten hours. In April last hours were re- 
duced from nine to eight per day, with a slight 
increase in the daily wage, which is now $2.80 for 
an eight-hour day. 

Three years ago the printers secured an agree- 
ment with the job proprietors for an increase of 
50 cents per week every six months until the scale 
should reach $15 per week, which rate is now in 
force, and is an increase of $3 per week over the 
old rates. During the past year operative machin- 
ists on newspapers have been advanced from $18 
to $20 per week; ad men from $13.50 to $15, and 
foremen of newspaper offices from $16 to $18. The 
minimum weekly scale for operators in book offices 
is $20 per week, while three years ago the rate was 
$18. While the above is the minimum, a number 
of operators employed in the book branch of the 
trade receive from $1 to $4 per week above the 
scale. Ten or twelve years ago a printer employed 
in Coshocton considered himself as having a 
splendid situation if he received from $10 to $12 
per week. 

The painters in April last secured an increase in 
wages of 25 cents per day, nine hours. During the 
past year the pressmen negotiated a new scale, with 
material increase in wages. In 1909 new unions were 
formed of teamsters, plumbers, and laborers, the 
members of which were benefited by increased 
wages, though a lack of interest was shown in main- 
taining their organizations. The retail clerks and 
the plasterers during the past year have organized. 
In addition, barbers, potters, glass bottle blowers, 
lithographers, and electrotypers maintain unions, 
and take advantage of every opportunity to im- 
prove the wages and working conditions in their 
respective trades. 

As a result of union activity, the demand for 
union label goods has greatly increased, and the 
merchants have been very liberal in providing 
such goods for the trade, as the pwned y justified 
them in doing so. 

Cuas, W. BROWNFIELD. 





GEORGIA. 





A General View Reveals Improved Conditions 


Through the Central and State labor bodies of 
Georgia the condition of the laborer and the arti- 
san has been raised to a level little dreamed of 
several years ago. To the investigator it is not 
necessary to go to the places of labor to ascertain 
the facts; he need merely step into the stores and 
there watch the wage-workers’ purchases, see how 
they now buy comfortable clothing and healthful 
foods, and go to their homes oat there see the 
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manner in which theylive. Often, now, the home 
is owned. If rented, there are still to be found 
marks of comfort and of material happiness—do- 
mestic features not commonly met with some years 
ago. 

Through long years of bitter experiences, the 
wage-earner has been a true student of economnics, 
and at his door is to be laid the credit for working 
out, through his actual experience, some of the 
many knotty problems which have faced a most 
worldly-wiseman public. 

In Georgia, the granite cutter today is working 
on a shorter-workday basis at increased wage. 
The railroad telegraphers now work only eight 
and nine hours, while only two years ago they 
were working until human endurance would last 
no longer, at the risk of lives on our railway 
trains. The printer, the plumber, the carpenter, 
and all organized trades are in better condition 
today than ever before. 

The masses of the people in Georgia, as well as 
its railroads and other corporations, suffered less 
from the late panic than many other parts of the 
United States. The workers are organized, and 
while they as well as their employers suffered to a 
= extent, yet they were able to equalize con- 

itions, and did not allow monopoly to reimburse 
its losses from the pocket of the laborer, but all 
classes suffered alike. 

In Georgia, wherever the wing of organized 
labor reaches, it is a noticeable fact within the 
past few years that the union men are treating the 
unorganized laborer with a pity like that to a blind 
man; for they are commencing to realize it is be- 
cause he is blind to his own interests that he dees 
not join the great move for the protection of the 
masses. Through efforts in the State legislatures, 
as well as the National Congress and city and coun- 
cils, they are striving to get laws to protect the 
unorganized worker, as well as the organized; for 
experimental economics has long since taught the 
organized worker that ‘‘An injury to one is an 
injury to all.’’ JEROME JONES, Organizer. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 





Educating Non-Unionists Through the Strike. 


A symposium of the doings of organized labor 
during the past year indicates that South Bend is 
still on the map and that it will show up well with 
the best throughout the country. The city has 
been exceptionally quiet during that period as far 
as strikes and strife is concerned. Quite a num- 
ber of the unions made demands for increase of 
wages, shorter working hours, and better condi- 
tions, and in nearly every instance, if not all, their 
requests were granted. The leather workers 
walked out during the early spring in an effort to 
secure better pay and conditions, and after several 
weeks the difficulty was adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. The operators and mill 
hands at the woolen mills were the next to strike 
for an improvement in conditions and better pay. 
This was about the first of May. They were un- 
organized at the time, but they were at once taken 
into the fold, and after a short educational cam- 
paign, became imbued with the spirit of true 
unionism to such an extent that they are still out 
and standing firmly together, although sorely 
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tried when the firm began™.the importation of 


strike-breakers. Many of the latter were induced 
to leave or to join the strikers, who are being 
helped financially by the other organizations in 
the city, and now they express the hope that vic- 
tory will eventually perch upon their banner. & 
Besides the woolen mill hands there were or- 
ganized during the year the following unions: 
Bakers, hodcarriers, lathers, blacksmiths, stereo 
typers, team drivers, machinists, with a member- 
ship aggregating about 200. 
J. W. PETERS. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE BRANCH. 


The Fight for Legislation that Will Recognize 
Rights of Labor. 


‘Bills’? that received the endorsement of the 
senate and assembly the past year and are at the 
present working to the advantage of the working- 
men of the State of Massachusetts, are: The bill 
regulating advertisements and solicitations for 
employes during strikes, lockouts or other labor 
disputes. The bill relative to the enticing or per 
suading of seamen to desert or leave their vessels. 
This bill, after receiving the endorsement of the 
senate and assembly, was presented to the gov- 
ernor and after five days it had ‘‘the force of law’’ 
as prescribed by the constitution, as it was not 
returned by him with his objections thereto within 
that time. 

Through the activity of the Massachusetts State 
Branch and their legislative committee the Eight- 
Hour Bill was permitted another hearing before 
the senate and assembly and after a thorough dis- 
cussion as to its merits by the friends of organ- 
ized labor it was endorsed and presented to Gov- 
ernor Draper for his signature and final passage. 
On this, as upon a previous occasion, the enemy 
of organized labor took it upon himself to veto 
not only the wish and desire of organized labor 
but the wish of the commonwealth as well. 

The Fifty-Four Hour Bill was lost in the senate 
on two tie votes. The first vote for its adoption 
was 18 for and 17 against. Allen T. Treadway, 
president of the senate, took advantage of his 
preogative and cast the deciding vote against the 
measure; result: A tie vote. A motion to recon 
sider was presented by Senator Ross, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., a true friend of organized labor. 
Upon reconsideration, however, the result was the 
same. 

The following labor measures came in for their 
share of abuse at the hands of our enemies in the 
senate and assembly. The Fines Bill was defeated 
by a vote of 97 to 109. The Anti-injunction Bill 
was lost in the Senate by a vote of 17 to 20, The 
Picketing Bill was lost in the senate by a vote of 
14 to 19. The Workingmen’s Compensation Bill 
was sidetracked to a special committee to ‘‘Con- 
sider.’’ Street Railway Men’s Bill was lost in the 
senate by a vote of 13 to 17. 

The question to which labor most urgently 
demands an answer is: Why should we continue 
to support our enemies when we have friends too 
numerous to mention seeking our support for legis- 
lative honors. 

THOs. J. DURNIN, 
Pres. Mass. State Branch A. F. L. 




















PORTO RICO’S PROGRESS. 


Recognition of Labor Day by the Governor. 


GOVERNMENT HOwsE, Porto RICo, 
SAN JUAN, P. R., August 75, 19/0. 

My Dgar Sir: Acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter under date of the 16th ultimo, I beg to 
inform you as follows: 

(1) It will give me great pleasure to issue a 
suitable proclamation calling attention to the fact 
that Monday, September 5, 1910, will be a legal 
holiday known as ‘‘Labor Day,’’ and recommend- 
ing the observance thereof. 

(2) I will gladly lend you any assistance I can 
in the celebration of said holiday, reviewing the 
parade of organized and non-organized labor, if 
you so desire. 

(3) I shall be pleased to reward, in such form 
as you may suggest, the organization in the 
parade which makes the finest appearance, and 
will set aside $50 of my personal funds for that 
purpose. In this behalf I suggest the advisability of 
a personal interview, in order that reward may be 
given in the most fitting and satisfactory manner. 

(4) I thank you for the invitation to be present 
at the mass meeting which will commence at 9 
o’clock in the evening of the day to be celebrated, 
and to deliver the first speech, employing asmuch 
time as I may deem necessary. I have considered 
this matter carefully and concluded that while I 
wish to and will, otherwise, give every impetus in 
my power to the success of the celebration, it will 
be impracticable, on account of other engagement, 
for me to attempt to address your meeting. 

AsI have said to yon orally, and*am always 
glad to say emphatically, I wish to see Porto Rican 
labor given the square deal it is entitled to, and 
share its just proportion of the prosperity and 
progress that has come to and will attend the in- 
dustries of Porto Rico. 

Assuring you of my sincere interest in the well- 
being of that large element of Porto Rican so- 
ciety which your organization represénts, and of 
the personal esteem in which I hold your good 
self, I am, very truly yours, 

Gro. R. Corton, Governor of Porto Rico. 

To Mr. Santiago Iglesias, 

President of the Free Federation of Labor. 





SAN JUAN, P. R., August 715, 7970. 
By the Governor of Porto Rico,a Proclamation— 
Labor Day, Observance of, Recommended. 


Whereas in recognition of the importance of 
labor to the economic existence and development 
of Porto Rico, the first Monday of September in 
each year is, by act of the Legislative Assembly 
approved March 1, 1902, designated as Labor Day, 
and set aside to be observed as a legal holiday 
throughout the Island; and 

Whereas, labor is the basis of civilization, the 
foundation of production and commerce, and its 
mastery of nature’s forces is essential to the wel- 
fare of society, 

Now, therefore, I, Geo. R. Colton, Governor of 
Porto Rico, do hereby recommend that Labor Day, 
Monday, September 5th, 1910, be fittingly o 
served throughout the Island, that public offices 
be closed, and that all private business wherever 
possible be suspended, in order that all who desire 
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may take part in appropriate ceremonies in recog- 
nition of the honor due to labor and the fact that 
in labor is to be found the life of our country and 
the happiness of its people. 

In testimony taccal t have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Government of 
Porto Rico to be affixed, this 15th day of August, 
A. D. 1910. 

Promulgated according to law, August 15, 1910, 

Gro. R. COLTON, 
Acting Secretary of Porto Rico. 





GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE. 


Central Labor Union of the District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 29, 1970. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President American Federation 
of Labor: 

By direction of the delegates of the Central Labor 
Union, of Washington, D. C., I was directed to for- 
ward to you, for consideration, the attached reso- 
lution, adopted at a meeting of the central body, 
held on the evening of Monday, August 22, 1910. 

Fraternally, Sam DE NEDREY, 
Secretary, Central Labor Union. 

‘* Whereas for some time past several local mov- 
ing picture shows have been depicting so-called 
strikes, blowing up bridges and committing other 
depredations. These pictures are not only mis- 
leading, but have a tendency to prejudice the 
public’s mind against organized labor. Believing 
that such pictures are inspired by those who would 
disrupt organized labor, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Central Labor Union go on 
record as condemning such pictures, and calls on 
all friends to use such means as are in their power 
to discourage the exhibition of the same.” 

AUGUST 31, 1910. 
Mr. SAM DE NEDREY, Secretary, Central Labor 
Union, 423 G Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of the 
29th instant is at hand and contents noted. In it 
you transmit copy of preamble and resolution 
adopted by the Central Labor Union regarding 
moving picture shows depicting turmoil and dep- 
redations in connection with strikes and asking 
all friends to use such means as are in their power 
to discourage the exhibition of such pictures 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the 
action of the Central Labor Union in voicing the 
sentiment of dissent from this attempt to throw 
odium upon the great cause which organized labor 
represents and seeks to make a reality. 

here can be no question but that the sole intent 
of these pictures had their origin in the minds of 
those who would crush the spirit of labor and the 
hopes which labor entertains in its rational and 
natural effort for the attainment of right and justice 
and humanity. Anything which I can do to be help- 
ful in this attainment will gladly be performed. I 
entertain the hope that the effort made by the 
Washington Central Labor Union will have a ready 
response among the workers of our country and 
those who sympathize with the cause of justice. 

With best wishes, and hoping to hear from you 
whenever convenient, I am, 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


{Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LONDON, August 31, 19/0. 
ONTINUED industrial unrest manifesting 
itself amongst every section of workers, even 
down to waiters and restaurant cooks and 
carvers, is still the note of the British labor 
situation. English waiters and allied restaurant 
workers work under conditions that are pro- 
foundly bad and have so far failed to organize to 
any extent. So many waiters and aides are aliens 
whose ignorance of the country, its laws and 
language, make them an easy victim to unscrupu- 
lous employers that united action is next to 1m- 
possible. The English union known as the British 
Waiters, Cooks and Carvers’ Society has been in 
abeyance for three years. Spurred by the general 
movement towards better conditions throughout 
the country even this little backwater of industry 
is moving towards revivified unionization. 

The engine winders at collieries in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales are on the point of 
giving notice that unless an eight-hour working 
day is conceded them they will cease work. This 
would throw at least 100,000 miners idle. Both 
amongst the men and in the central body of the 
coal owners’ association efforts are all towards a 
peaceful solution of the question. 

I have referred before to the fact that the working 
of the various railway conciliation boards is arous- 
ing keen discontent amongst railway and allied 
workers, As an example of this I might quote 
the case of the Manchester railway carters, dray- 
men, and goods workers. Before the award came 
into force the draymen were paid an overtime rate 
of 12 cents an hour for early duty at. the markets. 
The award gave them a ten-hour day, or sixty- 
hour week, and an overtime rate of time and a 
quarter. The men state that the officials at once 
adjusted the carters’ hours so as to avoid paying 
overtime for the early market traffic. To do this it 
was necessary to work the men irregularly—as 
much perhaps as fifteen hours one day and, in ex- 
treme cases, only an hour or two on a Saturday— 
and the company claimed that so long as the 
working hours did not exceed sixty per week no 
overtime had been earned. The men, on the other 
hand, said that the standard working day fixed 
by the award was ten hours and that overtime 
rates were payable day by day so soon as ten hours 
had been completed. The ey recently offered 
to revert to the old practice of paying 12 cents an 
hour for market duty, rave ol this was accepted 
asa settlement of the whole of thetrouble. The men 
demurred. For one thing, they said that the over- 
time rate under the award is 124 cents an hour, but 
they also raised the larger issue of the working day. 
The main question at issue is, therefore, Does the 
award give a working day of ten hours or a working 
week of sixty hours that may be divided into irregu- 
lar shifts to suit the convenience of the company? 

The Municipal Employes’ Trade Union will not 
be represented at the forthcoming Trade Unions 
Congress. This is the concluding act of a struggle 
which has lasted since 1906, when the Trade 
Unions Congress, by a majority of 1,154 votes to 
42, adopted a resolution to the effect that any 





method of organization which seems to divid 
workmen employed by public authorities from 
their fellows in the same occupations employed by 
private firms is detrimental to the interests of 
trade unionism. The first result of that resolution 
was that the matter came before the Joint Board 
of the Trade Unions Congress, the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and the Labor party, 
which passed a resolution determining to use 
every effort to limit the number of unskilled 
laborers’ unions and to prevent the formation of 
any new ones. Following upon this an attempt 
was successfully made to amalgamate a number of 
the general laborers’ unions then in existence. 
Twelve months later the matter was carried a step 
further, and the joint board decided to carry into 
effect the Trade Unions Congress resolution just 
quoted, but, in view of the fact that the Trade 
Unions Congress and other national organizations 
had recognized such unions in,the past, it was de- 
cided that no single union should be dealt with at 
the moment, but that after May of the present 
year (1910) all those unions of publicly employed 
work-people should be assimilated in n«tional 
unions, and after that date no recognition should 
be given to any sectional] union in existence. Dur- 
ing the past three months the joint board has 
dealt with the Municipal Employes’ Trade Union 
on that ground, and has decided that it is not such 
a union as can be affiliated to a national organiza- 
tion. The Municipal Employes have attempted 
to regularize their methods by amending their 
rules so as to allow other than municipal employes 
to join the union, but the effect of this extension 
of the rules is to make the union a new one, ad- 
mitting general laborers, and as such excluded 
from the possibility of joining a national organiza- 
tion. Thus it has been excluded from the Congress. 

The Osborne judgment, which prevents the use 
of trade union funds for any kind of political 
action (and which can even be construed as pro- 
hibiting the spending of money on union delega- 
tions to the Government), is the last attack of a 
series on the rights of trade unions. There are 
few trade unionists in this country who if left 
alone by outsiders would object to payments in 
support of the Labor party Funds. In some so- 
cieties there would be more than others, but on 
the average in the subscribing societies that sec- 
tion would not be more than 2 per cent. There is, 
of course, another section which consists of those 
union members who, since the Osborne judgment, 
have become opposed to the voting of money for 
political action because it is now illegal. Many, 
however, in both sections are in favor of the law 
being so amended as to give the right which trade 
unions are supposed to have had since the Trade 
Union Act of 1871. There is no doubt of course 
that some union members do object on principle, 
declaring that the funds of the unions shall be 
exclusively used for friendly and strike benefits. 

On September 17 the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants will take possession of its mag- 
nificent new headquarters in Euston Road, Lon- 
don, which have been erected at a cost of $110,000. 
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THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


Industrial Agreements. 


N THE adjustment of labor conditions strikes 
| and lockouts ought always to be regarded as 
a reserved power, only to be used when all 
other means have failed. They involve a wasteful 
expenditure of force at the very best. Conciliation 
is a first and necessary step in all cases for deal- 
ing with labor questions. These principles are now 
generally recognized by trade unionists and 
favored by an ever increasing proportion of em- 
ployers in Germany. 

Conditions were different a comparatively short 
time ago, when unions delighted to call them- 
selves fighting machines and relied solely on stop- 
pages of work for bringing about changes of the 
terms of employment. At that time collective 
trade agreements, which now play so important a 
partin fixing the relations between employer and 
employed, were hartily heard of in this country. 
It isinteresting to recall the fact that the working 
classes began by distrusting agreements of the 
kind. In 1897 the Leipzig Trade Unions formally 
protested against the conclusion of wage agree- 
ments as being ‘‘injurious to the interests of the 
workmen and tothe development of their organi- 
zation’’ and declared that such unions as declined 
to adopt this view ought to be regarded as out of 
sympathy with the “modern labor movement.’’ 
Two years later the congress of the trade unions 
affiliated with the General Commission annulled 
this verdict, and gave to the wage agreement move- 
ment formal approval. By this time the labor organ- 
izations of all kinds were in line on the question. 

The employers were slower to embrace this prin- 
ciple, though a conference of employers in the 
building trades held at Frankfort declared as 
early as 1901 that “the defects of collective 
agreements are insignificant in comparison with 
their advantages; the conclusion of agreements 
is always to be recommended.’’ This attitude 
was none the less exceptional, and the Central 
Association of Manufacturers voiced the appre- 
hensions of a large section of employers when, in 
May of 1905, it passed a resolution asserting wage 
agreements to be dangerous to German industry, 
inasmuch as they were calculated to place ‘‘ob- 
stacles in the way of technical progress and the 
organization of industry,’’ and regretting that the 
Bavarian government should two months before 
have instructed its factory inspectors to encourage 
the conclusion of such agreements. 

Nevertheless, collective bargaining progressed, 
so that at the present time more work-people are 
benefited in consequence of trade agreements 
than in consequence of strikes. In 1908, a year of 
bad trade, there were 77,818 persons successful in 
obtaining shorter hours, higher wages, and other 
betterments, by means of stopping work. But the 
number of work-people participating in the 1,973 
collective trade agreements, and thus benefited in 
different respects, was 396,618. Among the agree- 
ments made in 1908 1,782 fix the daily working 
hours (in summer) as follows: At 8 hours or less, 


35; 8 to9 hours, 285; 9 to 10 hours, 1,282; 10 to 
11 hours, 143; 11 hours, 37. 

In the case of 191 collective agreements the 
daily working hours remained unregulated. About 
nine-tenths of the agreements fix the working 
time at ten hours or less per day; the ten-hour 
day is most general in the building trades and 
among tailors, bootmakers, brewery workmen, etc. 

The lowest hourly rate of wages for skilled male 
employes is fixed by 1,219 collective agreements 
concluded in 1908, viz: At 35 pfennigs or less in 
259 cases, 36-45 pfennigs in 562 cases, 46 to 55 
pfennigs in 226 cases, 56-65 pfennigs in 121 cases, 
66-75 pfennigs in 41 cases, and at 75 pfennigs and 
over in 10 cases. The lowest weekly rate of wages 
is stipulated in 277 agreements; it amounts to 
less than 25 marks in 199 cases, to 25-35 marks 
in 74 cases, and to over 35 marks in 4 cases 
only. Rates of wages of unskilled men and 
of women are lower; but as far as skilled and un- 
skilled men in the same trade and locality are con- 
cerned the difference is, as a rule, not very great. 

It should be noted here that, according to a 
publication issued by the Imperial Statistical Office, 
the longest hours are worked in the eastern, the 
shortest in the western districts of the country; 
while in Central Germany, except in a few cities 
(like Berlin), the hours are generally longer than 
in the rest. It is also Sous to be a general rule 
that the hours are longest in the small towns and 
shortest in the large ones, while wages are highest 
in large and lowest in small towns; though, on the 
other hand, it appears that the lowest wages fall to 
towns and districts in which the cost of living is 
relatively low, and in which industry is not highly 
developed, as for example, in Pomerania, East 
Prussia, West Prussia, etc. The more that enter- 

rise moves from the agricultural east to the purely 
industrial large towns of the west, the higher the 
cost of living and the higher the average level of 
wages are found to become. 

The total number of collective trade agreements 
existing at the end of 1908 (including those en- 
tered into prior to 1908, but still in force) was 5.671, 
affecting 120,401 establishments and 1,026,435 
work-people. 

The agreements and the work-people involved 
are grouped according to industries in the follow- 
ing table: 


No, of No. of 


Groups of Trades. agreements. werteane fe 
Stone and clay working........ 435 32.639 
Metal working.................s0+ 537 104, 197 
Wood working...................+ 557 112.839 
Food preparation, etc........... 656 62,924 
Clothing trades................06: 486 92 145 
Building trades.................... 2,069 423,072 
Printing trades.................... 73 75,536 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 98 26,329 
All other trades.................... 760 96,754 

BP RIRAD Sb ckivcictanscetsvh 5,671 1,026,435 
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The majority of agreements relate to the small 
industries and trades, and especially to those which 
partake more or less of the handicraft character. 

The agreements fall broadly into three classes: 


(1) general agreements, applying to entire 
trades, irrespective of locality; (2) local 
agreements for individual trades or combi- 


nations of trades; and (3) agreements between 
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individual firms and their own work-peop): 

Trade agreements of the last named class are th 
most numerous, but agreements applying to whole 
districts rapidly increase in importance. 

The rule is that agreements are the result « 
direct negotiation, although many have been co: 
cluded by the help, and even at the instigation of 
the local industrial courts. 


German Trade Unions in 1909. 


The serious industrial depression of 1908, lasting 
well into 1909, caused a fall of the membership of 
trade unions affiliated to the General Commission 
at Berlin from 1,873,146 at the end of December, 
1907, to 1,797,963 in December, 1908, and 1,762,167 
in March, 1909. As conditions of trade improved, 
a new growth set in, making the number of mem- 
bers of this group of unions 1,822,903 in June, 
1,857,753 in September, and 1,892,568 in December, 
1909, the average being 1,832,667. It must be said, 
however, that at the time of the present writing 
the numerical strength of the unions affiliated to, 
the General Commission approaches 2,000,000 of 
members. They represent three-fourths of the 
whole trade union force in this country. 

The other groups of unions likewise gained in 
membership, the increase of their average numbers 
being even greater than in the case of the unions 
belonging to the General Commission. 

The whole strength of trade unionism, in 1908 
and 1909, was as follows: 

Average number of 


Groups of Unions. members. 
1908. 1909. 
General Commission........... 1,831,731 1,832,667 
Hirsch-Duncker unions...... 105,633 108,028 
Christian Trade Union Fed- 
| EA ees 264,519 270,751 
Unaffiliated unions.............. 203,485 236,132 
Bic rckcoctinvasdedaecoes 2,405,368 2,447,578 


As far as the number of organized work- people 
are concerned, Germany leads the movement of 
wage-earners in Europe, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with 2,347,461 trade 
union members at the end of 1909, coming next. 
Not that Germany can boast of having the largest 
percentage of workers organized in trade unions, 
Statisticians of the labor movement know that in 
this respect little Denmark leads the way. In 
Germany the proportional number of organized 
workers is now about 30 per cent of the workers 
occupied in trade and commerce, and for the 
United Kingdom it will even be somewhat smaller, 
whilst in Denmark it exceeds 50 per cent. 

Of the fifty-seven national unions affiliated to 
the General Commission at the close of 1909 the 
metal workers’ union numbered 373,349 members, 
the bricklayers and masons 170,868, the wood 
workers 151,827, the factory employes 141,024, the 
miners 120,280, and the textile workers 104,301 
members, the membership of every other union 
remaining below 100,000, but in regard to practical 
influence few of them are inferior to the large in- 
dustrial unions. 

The next table shows, for the years 1907 to 1909, 


the total and per capita income, expenditure, and 
funds of the national unions affiliated to the 
General Commission: 


Year. Income. Expenditure. Funds. 
(a) Total Amounts. 

Marks. Marks. Marks 
EE es ae 51,396,784 43,122,519 33,242,545 
Bis chsnesetdandes 48,544,396 42,057,516 40,839,791 
(EET. 50,529,114 46,264,031 43,480,932 

(6) Per Capita Amounts. 

COT ncvecccsctpcanse 27.55 23.12 17.82 
ee 26.50 22 96 22.30 
Gp ctccrdreccince 27.57 25 24 23.73 


These figures are an evidence at once of the 
strength of the trade unions, and toa great extent, 
of their popularity with the more intelligent and 
thrifty of the wage-earners. The weekly payments 
which make up the large amounts of income show 
that the members are prepared to make present 
sacrifices for a future benefit. The weekly contri- 
butions vary greatly. In 1909, 59,947 members, or 
3.3 per cent, paid 20 pf. (5 cents) or less per week; 
126,821, or 6.9 per cent, paid 24 to 30 pf. (5 to7™% 
cents); 534,895, or 29.2 per cent, paid 31 to 40 pf. 
(734 to 10 cents); 504,436, or 27.5 per cent, paid 
41 to 50 pf. (10 to 12% cents); 480,981, or 26 2 per 
cent, paid 51 to 60 pf. (12% to 15 cents), and 
125,587, or 6.9 per cent, paid over 60 pf. per week. 

The most important benefits of German trade 
unions are strike, lockout and victimization bene- 
fit, unemployed benefit, and sick benefit. In 1909, 
strike benefits, etc., was paid by all 57 national 
unions, and the total amount required for the pur- 
pose of improving labor conditions, or to prevent 
them from being made worse, was 7,979,115 marks 
($1,990,000), or 4.35 marks per member; 56 na- 
tional unions, having 1,823,663 members, spent 
9,719,757 marks ($2,420,000), or 5.33 marks per 
capita, on unemployed benefit, including travel- 
ing benefit, and 53 unions spent 8,896,354 marks 
($2,220,000) on sick benefit. The payment of sick 
benefits is an important branch of trade union 
insurance. Illness and physical weakness are 
among the chief causes of low and irregular earn- 
ings, while low and ‘irregular earnings, in their 
turn, cause much illness and physical weakness. 
Hence, if means can be devised for making the 
income of workmen less irregular, for preventing 
illness and physical weakness, when they do occur, 
from reducing the income of those who suffer from 
them, and for improving the health and increasing 
the physical strength of workers, a great deal of 
suffering will be prevented by the use of those 
means, and the independence of the workmen 
will be maintained. 














But the most important of the benevolent bene- 
fits of trade unions is unemployed benefit. It 
helps to keep the workman’s family from poor 
relief, and it enables the workman himself to re- 
fuse to accept employment at a reduced rate of 
pay. Hecan wait. In many occupations employ- 
ment is liable to -fluctuations, and when work 
ceases, privation begins. The margin left after the 
expenses of the home are met is not great at the 
best, even in the better paid trades, where employ- 
ment is not constant all the year through, the 
struggle to make both ends meet is continuous. In 
such casesthe unemployed benefit received from the 
union is a great help where thrift and temperance 
are characteristic qualities of the wage-earner. 

In addition to the benefits mentioned already 
10 of the unions affiliated to the General Commis- 
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sion expended, during the year 1909, 493,505 marks 
($120,000) for benefits in cases of permanent dis- 
ability; 48 unions paid 838,879 marks ($209,000) 
for death benefit; 48 unions granted the amount 
of 547,174 marks ($136,000) to members in dis- 
tress, and 34 unions paid 281,231 marks ($70,000) 
for removal benefit. 

The expenses for benefits made by the sectionalist 
trade unions were comparatively small, The 
Hirsch-Duncker unions paid 148228 marks 
($37,000) for strike, lockout and victimization 
benefits, and 357,321 marks ($89,000) for unem- 
ployed benefits. The Christian trade unions ex- 
pended 489 023 marks ($120,000) for strikes, etc., 
and 195,536 marks ($48,000) for the support of their 
unemployed members. Expenditures for various 
other kinds of benefits were still less. 





THE PEOPLE’S POWER IN NEW LITERATURE. 


out. One is ‘‘The Dethronement of the City 

Boss,’’ by John J. Hamilton (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $1.20). The other is ‘‘ The People’s Law,”’ 
by Charles Sumner Lobinger, Ph. D., LL. M. 
(Macmillan Company, $4). Mr. Hamilton’s work 
is a description of the origin, operation, and re- 
sults up to date of ‘tthe Des Moines Plan’’ of 
municipal government. It is just the book needed 
at the present time by the many who are inquiring 
as to the principles and working out of this new 
system. Ina nutshell, the idea of the plan is to 
put completely into the hands of the citizens of a 
municipality the reins of government and keep 
them there, while, with city councils and boards 
of aldermen or the like abolished, a committee of 
heads of departments, usually five, run the details 
of administration. The principle is pure democ- 
racy; the operation is by competent public serv- 
ants, those of chief responsibility selected by the 
voters and subject to them at every step, through 
the initiative and referendum and recall, and 
those having lesser responsibility or merely rou- 
tine functions appointed by the departmental 
heads and given security of place through the 
merit system. The record made by Mr. Hamil- 
ton is clear, concise, and satisfactory. He con- 
fines himself to the immediate facts, with in- 
cisive analysis of principles when necessary. 
Better than anywhere else in all the matter we 
have read on the subject, he brings out the essen- 
tial point that the Des Moines plan is not ‘‘gov- 
ernment by commission’’ but ‘‘government by the 
people.’’ The plan is at present attracting greater 
attention throughout the United States by far 
than any other suggested improvement in munici- 
pal government, and it is well that a man of Mr. 
Hamilton’s qualifications has brought out the 
needed book regarding it. Among those qualifica- 
tions are the ability to perceive what his readers 
want to know and to give it to them with sufficient 
but not tiresome references, either to the abuses to be 
overcome or to purely bookish phases of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton has a keen appreciation of 
the necessity for the masses of decent and honest 
people in American cities to be up and doing to 
get back our good American reputation before the 
world and, what’s of first importance, bring our 


Ton new books on the people’s power are just 





municipalities up to the models they should be in 
the Republic which we of the majority intend 
shall be second to no other country in promoting 
the enjoyment of man’s rights, with continued 
prosperity and progress toward economic justice. 

As to the big book, ‘‘The People’s Law’’—it 
hasn’t hit the target. It really is nothing more 
than a tedious amplification of a library catalogue 
of academic and legal tomes, most of them but 
remotely relating to attenuations or possible origins 
of the direct method of the expression of power 
by modern democracy. The author’s bibliography 
of the subject, presumably worked over by him, 
printed as an appendix, includes hundreds of 
titles. His index makes seventeen pages, His 
small-type footnotes literally run into the thou- 
sands. His cross references are a mark of the 
trivialities of what in some institutions of stuffed 
craniums passes for scholarship. In his state- 
ments there is no proportion, little relation to the 
needs of the day, no practical bearing on present 
social or public effort, no spot-light illumination 
on any phase of his subject. He has clipped, 
copied, and quoted, without aptness, force, or in- 
sight, innumerable passages from other men’s 
books more or less pertinent to his theme. The 
reader seeking to ascertain the origin, develop- 
ment, and present significance of the movement 
for the people’s power in the United States will 
not get his information in this laboriously accu- 
mulated yet disappointingly incomplete mass of 
catalogue references. Its omissions are sinful. 
With a single exception, not one of the men 
whose work in the field among the people, whose 
efforts, after study of the actual political situations, 
has made them prominent, is mentioned by this 
indefatigable closet and college-library book- 
thumber. His very last thought, evidently, would 
be to give credit—as must be done by the honest 
and judicial historian—to the American Federation 
of Labor as the first, most persistent, and most 
effective agency in pushing ‘‘the ple’s law’’ 
onward to the stage at which it now stands in the 
United States. We commend this triple-initialed 
professor to those psychologists who would study 
the “Intellectual’’ in his lair as with inutile in- 
dustry he counts commas and pens ponderous 
pedantry. 
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TYPICAL TRADE UNION SENTIMENT. 


SECRETARY FRANK MORRISON. 
[Dedication Labor Temple, Pittsburg, Labor Day, 1o!o.] 
So all along the line wherever labor unions se- 

cure through legislation and through organization, 
improved conditions, they find the representatives 
of the great corporate interests using the Congress 
of the United States, the State legislatures, and 
the courts for the purpose of preventing the mem- 
bers of the unions securing improved conditions, 
and to assist in their effort to destroy the conditions 
that the labor unions have brought about through 
years of organized effort. 

The question is: How long will the people take 
kindly to the acts of these great corporate bodies? 
Is it possible in this enlightened age for the great 
majority of the people to be held in subjection for 
all time, by and through the power these great 
corporate bodies possess to manipulate the Con- 
gress of the United States, the legislatures of the 
various States, and who use the Federal and State 
courts for their nefarious purposes? I say that it 
is not possible. I feel today that the tide has 
turned, that the fight that labor organizations 
started in 1906 through their appeal to Congress 
for the adoption of labor measures and the cam- 
paign then and there inaugurated to defeat the 
enemies of the people—the representatives of the 
trusts—can only result in defeat for our enemies 
and the inauguration of a truly democratic form 
of government that will consider human rights of 
more importance than dividends paid, usually for 
the purpose of selling watered stock to an unsus- 
pecting public. While I feel that the trusts will 
succumb to the war that is now being made on them, 
I was not surprised to read in the September issue 
of the Pearson Magazine an article by the editor, 
relative to the splendid fight that is now being 
made against the trusts, in which the editor says 
to the readers of the magazine: ‘‘If you don’t win 
with ballots, your sons will have to win with 
bullets.’’ . 

I am not as pessimistic in regard to the final 
outcome of the struggle between the trusts and the 
people as the editor of Pearson’s Magazine. I feel 
that campaign now inaugurated and carried on 
by the American Federation of Labor will be suc- 
cessful, and through legislation and the organiza- 
tions of wage-workers, new conditions will be 
brought about that will strip the great industrial 
barons of their power to impose additional burdens 
upon the workers. I am satisfied that the organized 
efforts of the workers will be strong enough to bring 
about a change during our lifetime, and we will 
pass on to our sons and daughters a Government 
immeasurably better than the one we received as 
our heritage. 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
[Washington Herald, Sept. 13, 1910.] 


Samuel Gompers harked back to the years « 
his own youth, spent in the sweat shops of th 
New York East Side, last night, in a heart-to-hear' 
talk to the convention of the Maryland and Dis 
trict Federation of Labor. 

With tears trickling down his cheeks, and his 
voice trembling with genuine emotion, he declared 
the victory of the unorganized cloakmakers in the 
recent strike in Manhattan is the greatest triumph 
for labor in the history of the world. 

He moved the union men to storms of applause 
that swept across the hall, at the Eagles’ Home, 
Sixth and E streets, again and again, when he 
pictured the battle between labor and capital that 
convulsed New York City for nine weeks. Draw- 
ing upon his boyhood days and his observations 
during the strike, he gave a graphic description of 
the dramatic incidents that led to a compromise 
that does away with the sweat shop in New York 
for all time. 

In every word of his speech, in the intonation of 
every phrase, there was a ring of triumph. He 
asserted that the American Federation of Labor 
sent their best organizers and their best brains to 
Gotham to help the striking garment makers, who 
were not affiliated with any union. 

When President Gompers walked into the hall, 
the orchestra played the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
and a casual observer might have imagined Presi- 
dent Taft had arrived. He was greeted with 
tumults of cheering. 

“If ever there was a strike that was justified by 
the suffering of an oppressed class of people, the 
cloakmakers’ strike in New York was the one,’’ 
he said. 

“T can not attempt to picture to you the life led 
by those people of the sweat shops before they 
resolved to throw off the yoke that bound them to 
the ceaseless treadmill. 

‘Tt is sufficient to say that they left those tower- 
ing factories of the East Side at 10 o’clock each 
night with great bundles of clothing on their heads, 
and until 2 or 2.30 in the morning in the crowded 
tenements they worked with their wives, their 
daughters, and their sons, that they might report 
at their factories the next morning at 6 o'clock 
with their tasks done. 

‘*That was the life theyled. When they resolved 
to have better hours and more pay, the American 
Federation of Labor sent its best organizers to 
their aid. And when that glorious victory came, 
just a day before our Labor Day, the death knell 
of the sweat shop, at least in that industry, was 
sounded for ail time. 

‘‘And yet there are those who charge us of the 
unions with selfishness, with caring for nothing 
save our own affairs.”’ 

President Gompers characterized the Federation 
as a “much misunderstood and much misrepre- 
sented’’ body. Instead, he said, it is working con- 
stantly for the common good, regardless of sect, 
creed, or politics. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC. TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industria) 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes fron 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 


Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions very good. 
Nothing new to report this month. 


Boot and Shoe Workers. 


C. L. Baine.—In addition to special activity 
among non-union shoe workers, we are carrying 
on an active campaign on behalf of our union 
stamp this fall. Wages have increased in the union 
shoe factories during the summer. State of em- 
ployment fair. A new union has been organized 
at Winona, Minn. 


Blacksmiths. 


Wm. F. Kramer.—Increased wages and better 
conditions have been secured by our members on 
many railroad systems. State of employment fair 
and shows steady improvement. At this time we 
have members on strike at Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Montgomery, Ala., and Spokane, Wash., for in- 
creased wages and shorter hours. The Federation 
of Railway Employes and Metal Trades Depart- 
ment is receiving attention from our membership 
at this time. New unions have been formed at 
Columbus, Ohio, and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


_ Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Organization work is be- 
ing carried on in Indiana and Canada at this time. 
An increase of from 5 to 10 per cent in wages has 





been secured by our members in Brazil, Ind., 
through strike. This strike embraced about 600 
men and was settled with all the companies 
affected. Our members in Galesburg, IIl., are still 
out and putting upa strong fight. New unions 
have been formed in Zanesville, Ohio; Eldorado, 
Ill., and two new locals in Toronto, Canada. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry /]. Uliner.—Trade conditions fair. At 
this writing our membersin Alton, IIl., and San 
Mateo, Cal.,are locked out. A new union was 
recently formed in Green Bay, Wis. 


Engineers (Steam). 


R. A. McKee.—We organized unions in Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Saginaw, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio, 
during the month. 


Foundry Employes. 


George Bechtold.—State of employment fair. 
The lockout in St. Louis, Mo., seems on fair road 
to settlement. New unions are in course of forma- 
tion at Toledo, Ohio, and Granite City, Ill. 


Freight Handlers. 


Jj. J. Flynn.—Trade conditions good. No strikes 
or troubles to report. Conditions are improving. 
About 75 per cent of the members have secured 10 
per cent increase in wages since April, 1910. New 
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unions have been formed at Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 
Peoria, Ill.; Holland, Mich.; Winona, Minn., and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. We look forward to the com- 
plete system organization of freight handlers on 
every railroad in North America. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—State of employment continues 
to improve. Our organizers are doing good work 
organizing new unions and strengthening older 
organizations. A new union was formed in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., recently. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Geo. J. Bessinger.—Conditions are improving 
in our line. A minimum wage scale has been 
adopted in union shops. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire, and Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Our trade in good shape. 
New unions were formed during the month at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Tarrytown, N. Y. We 
recently expended $400 in benefits for deceased 


members. 
Leather Workers. 


John /. Pfeiffer.—Prior to our demand for the 
eight-hour day the hours varied from nine to ten. 
The results of our efforts along this line are: Uni- 
versal nine- hour day in the trade, with substantial 
increase in wages. While the long strike has 
somewhat affected our membership, the prospects 
for the future are bright and we look for good or- 
ganization work. Assistance along this line from 


American Federation of Labor organizers will be 
greatly appreciated. We paid out $200 in death 
benefits during the month. A new union was 
formed at Hamilton, Ont. 


Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—New unions were organized in 
New York, Ohio, and Michigan during the month. 
Two injunctions have been issued against our 
members in Brooklyn and Rochester, N. Y. In 
both instances picketing is forbidden. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. I. G. Eastwood.—Every member of our 
association is working. No strikes or troubles to 
report. 


Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 


J. H. Malin.—A general increase of 5 per cent 
has been secured for all members of our organiza- 
tion. Trade conditions good. New unions have 
been formed at Watertown, N. Y., and Rumford, 
Me. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak.—Trade conditions fair. We ex- 
pect to be quite busy during the fall. Some of our 
unions have obtained increased wages without 
trouble. 

Tip Printers, 

T. J. Carolan.—Our trade in good shape. State 
of employment shows decided improvement. We 
expect to organize union in St. Louis. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Henry C. West: 

Organized laborinfairshape. The unorganized 
workers, however, are in deplorable condition. In 
the mining camps the commissaries get all the 
earnings of the miners. Very few men with fami- 
lies have a dollar to spend elsewhere. The mer- 
chants of Birmingham are realizing the loss of this 
patronage and are beginning to get the news into 
the press. Organized carpenters obtained slight 
increase in wages. Some had to go on strike in 
order to secure it. 

Montgomery.—S. K. Fleming: 

Union men enjoying good conditions and steady 
work. Blacksmiths of the Western Railway are 
now on strike for increased wages. Other roads 
have increased wages of the blacksmiths in this 
city. Central Labor Council is agitating the union 
labels. 

ARIZONA. 


Phenix .—O. W. Johnson: 

All skilled mechanics are enjoying good hours 
and wages. Work is fairly steady. Painters and 
laundry workers are organizing. An active law 
and legislative committee is at work, and the unions 
are actively interested in the constitutional con- 
vention held during the month of September. 

Prescott.—Walter J. Davis: 

Printers, carmen, brewers, blacksmiths, and 
helpers have organized and expect to form a cen- 


tral body here within a few days. Carpenters and 
bartenders are organizing. Employment is steady. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Carpenters will receive 45 cents per hour October 
ist and 50 cents per hour after May ist, 1911. 
Plumbers are organizing. We have two union men 
running for office, with good prospects of winning. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Monterey.—A. 1. Mathis: 

Teamsters and building laborers obtained slight 
increase in wages without strike. Organized labor 
has much the best of it as regards conditions. 
One contractor here lost city contract when he 
attempted to work the men nine-hour day. Retail 
clerks, bakers, and bartenders have unions under 
way. 

Watsonville.—T. B. Cumbow: 

Employment steady; very few men idle. Print- 
@rs recently signed up new scale with slight 
changes in favor of the men. Members of painters’ 
union are very active and expect good increase. 
Union men here draw from $20 to $30 weekly 
while the unorganized men draw monthly pay of 
from $45 to $75 per month, and with longer hours. 
Typographical union has been organized at Santa 
Clara, all offices signing up and will run union 
shop. 
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COLORADO. 


Grand Junction.—G. F. Parker: 

The fifteenth annual convention of the State 
Federation of Labor held here was a success and 
much good was accomplished. Sheet metal work- 
ers and lathers have formed unions, Federal 
union, newsboys, and blacksmiths are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Practically all the organizations here have en- 
joyed one of the most prosperous years for some 
time. Molders and patternmakers are the only 
ones still on strike for increased wages and better 
hours, but already they havesecured their demands 
in some cases and their prospects are bright. 
Street-car employes received increased wages from 
June first. Several new unions under way. All 
unions are actively pushing the work of organiza- 
tion. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—R. S. Monck: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Wages have improved, but not so much 
through strike as by agitation. Barbers and 
laundry workers are organizing. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Conditions have improved since last report. Em- 
ployment is steady. On account of the strike of 
the boilermakers, machinists, blacksmiths, and 
car workers received voluntary increase from rail- 
roads of 114 cents per hour. Building trades de- 
partment has been formed. Expect barbers to 
organize shorily. 

Rome.—W. A. Clinton: 

Organized labor in good shape. The non-union 
wood-working shops forced a 10 per cent wage 
reduction on the men, which they had to accept, 
because they were unorganized. The workers of 
the State are realizing the importance of regulat- 
ing the sale of convict made goods, and are work- 
ing for a law compelling the manufacturer of 
convict goods to label it as such. Musicians or- 
ganized during the month. Have several new 
unions under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Horse hair dressers and tuck pointers have 
formed unions since last report. Have union of 
laundry workers under way. Good conditions 
are enjoyed by the union workers here. We con- 
tinually agitate the union labels. 

DeKalb.—Frank Goodison: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
generally steady. Carpenters gained the eight- 
hour day and 5 cents per hour increase April first 
without strike. Organized building trades enjoy 
the eight-hour day. Hope to have a federal union 
organized soon. 


East St. Louis.—J. F. Anderson and John F. 
O'Flaherty: 

All organized trades working in harmony and 
making steady progress. Wages and working 
conditions have advanced. Work is plentiful. 
Very few men out of work if they desire to work. 
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Railroad trades have secured substantial increase 
in wages. Some of the machinists are on strike for 
the nine-hour day. There is a marked increase in 
the demand for the union labels at this time. 
Laundry workers and musicians are likely to 
organize. 

Eldorado.—Joseph Mongel: 

Nearly every trade here is organized. Members 
of federal union obtained advance of 30 cents per 
day without strike. As a general thing the organ- 
ized workers receive from 50 cents toone dollar 
more per day than the unorganized workers. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta workers organized 
recently. 

Evanston.—G. E. Strom: 

Work is steady in all lines. Union men have 
superior conditions over the unorganized. Painters 
obtained increase of 5 cents per hour. Cement 
workers of Waukegan organized recently. 


Galesburg.— Edward A. Tate: 

Employment is steady in most trades. Organ- 
ized labor fares much better in every trade than 
does unorganized labor. Carpenters and painters 
secured increase in wages last spring; carpenters 
without strike, painters after one week’s strike. 
Printers gained $2 a week increase without strike, 
making their minimum wage scale $17 per week. 
Steam shovel men and stationary firemen organ- 
ized since last report. Bakers will most likely 
organize shortly. 

Hilisboro.—J. W. Van Houten: 

Hillsboro is pretty well organized. Our central 
body is doing good work, and has adjusted all 
difficulties satisfactorily. The mayor isin favor 
of union labor and ordered the street commis- 
sioner to employ union men only. Clerks, black- 
smiths, and laundry workers are organizing. 

Metropolis.—H. J. Schroder: 

Organized trades secured increased wages dur- 
ing the summer, while the unorganized workers 
have the same wages and hours they always had. 

Rockford—John E. Peters: 

Organized trades making fair progress, despite 
the active opposition on part of some employers. 
Leather workers and street railway men are on 
strike at this writing. Brewery workers and elec- 
tric street railway employes organized during the 
month. Bakers are organizing. 


Rock Island—P. J. Carlson: 

All building trade unions are enjoying the eight- 
hour day. Stonecutters also have the Saturday 
half-holiday. The following is the wage-scale in 
organized building trades: Bricklayers, 70 cents an 
hour; carpenters, 45 cents per hour; electrical 
workers, 35 cents per hour; lathers, 52'4 cents 
per hour; plumbers, 59 cents per hour; structural 
iron workers, 50 cents per hour; painters, 37% 
cents per hour; stonecutters, 55 cents per hour; 
plasterers, 60 cents per hour; stonemasons, 621 
cents per hour; sheet metal workers, 40 cents per 
hour; hoisting engineers, 40 cents per hour. The 
workers have had steady employment this sum- 
mer, but there is a steady incoming of men here, 
and there will not be work forall. Stonecutters 
obtained increase of 5 cents per hour without 
strike, Sheet metal workers won increase after five 
weeks’ strike. Plumbers of Moline won six weeks’ 
strike for 50 cents per day increase. Unorganized 
workers work the ten-hour day for the same rate 
of wages they received in 1889 and 1890. Clerks 
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of Moline have reorganized. Hoisting engineers 
formed union recently. There are a great many 
workers yet to be gotten in line, and hope to re- 
port other new unions soon. 


INDIANA, 


East Chicago.—J. J. Sullivan: 

A general increase of from 3 to 10 per cent has 
been secured by all workers this year. The only 
strike we had was the plumbers, which was settled 
satisfactorily. 

Dugger.—R. Shepler: 

There are very few unorganized workers here. 
We have the eight-hour day. Retail clerks and 
central labor union were organized recently. 
Painters, decorators, and paperhangers are about 
to organize. 

Frankfort.—l. N. Tester: 

Condition of organized labor excellent. Em- 
ployment is steady. Car workers organized during 
the month. 

La Porte.—C. F. Kelling: : 

Organized trades in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Tinners and plasterers have 
organized since last report. Building trades and 
cigarmakers are especially active in promoting all 
union labels. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Dora Smith: 

All union men and women steadily employed in 
this city. Several organized industries are en- 
joying increased wages and improved conditions 
without having had to resort to strike. Painters 
and decorators have reorganized. Cement workers 
have union under way and hope to organize union 
of garment workers. 

Michigan City.—C. B. Wakefield: 

Organized labor steadily employed. Unorgan- 
ized workers also have steady employment, but at 
a much lower wage rate. There seems to be a 
growing sentiment in favorof organization. Brewery 
workers secured increase in wages and improve- 
ment in hours without strike. The newly formed 
department in the building trades is doing good 
work. Barbers are organizing. 


IOWA. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All building trades work the eight-hour day. 
Conditions are pretty good in shops and factories. 
Employment steady. Plumbers were on strike 
three weeks for increase from $4 per day to $4.50 a 
day. They compromised at $4.25 per day. Build- 
ing trades are now affiliated with the central body 
here and working in harmony. More and more 
are the workers becoming sensible of the fact that 
they must unite at the ballot-box and elect men 
friendly to their interests. 

Mason City.—Tom Hodges: 

Work is steady in most lines. Bricklayers raised 
their wages last spring without strike. The strike 
of steam and hot-water pipe fitters and helpers 
secured for them the nine-hour day and improved 
wages. Carpenters formed union recently. Hope 
to have painters’ union under way soon. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. Railroad sheet metal workers organ- 
ized during the month. Continued agitation is 
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kept up for the union labels. A labor paper has 
been started as the official organ of the local cen- 
tral body. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson.—H. G. DeMerritt: 

Conditions are good and employment steady {or 
the workers here. Wages have increased from 
17% cents to 20 and 25 cents per hour. Laundry 
workers and stationary engineers are organizing. 

Laurence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Carpenters have demanded the union shop and 
the majority of contractors have conceded their 
demands. Their wage scale also was raised 2'; 
cents per hour, making their scale 37% cents. 
Brick and stone masons, tinners, painters, and 
carpenters are the only organized trades so far. 

Pittsburg.—J. J. Nolan: 

All organized trades are working steadily, with 
exception of coal miners, who have been idle for 
sometime. The Kansas State Federation just 
closed a harmonious session, with many new laws 
to their credit. Blacksmiths and carpenters have 
organized and affiliated with the central body. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—Peter Campbell: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape; all trades 
enjoying steady work. Building trades especially 
are enjoying good season and their reports show 
an increase of 20 per cent over the corresponding 
month of last year. The unorganized workers, to 
some extent, profit by the increased wage scale es- 
tablished by the unions, yet their conditions can 
not be compared. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. Stadler: 

Employment generally steady and conditions 
good for union men. Street-car men obtained 
slight increase in wages in settlement with street- 
car company. One union was recently reorganized 
during the month. Trades council committee is 
actively pushing the union labels at all times. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol.—Harrie M. Pike: 

Machinists report increase of 150 members in 
their union during the month. The union twist 
drill men went on strike on account of the dis- 
charge of their grievance committee and in a few 
days had them reinstated. Work is steady in all 
industries. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Condition of organized trades good; most of 
them have eight-hour day and Saturday half- 
holiday. Unorganized workers work ten hours for 
less wages than the union scale. Union barbers se- 
cured raise in pay and better hours without strike. 
Painters have a strong local union here. 

Fitchburg.—Robt. L. Walsh: 

Organized trades are doing well. Carpenters 
obtained advance in wages; molders secured bet- 
ter wages and conditions. The workers are 
awakeniny to the fact that they need to take more 
active interest in politics. A federal union was 
organized during the month. 

Hlaverhill.—l,. M. Scates: 

Those interested in the trade union movement 
in this city are looking forward to the coming 














winter, having secured new headquarters where 
11] unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor will meet under one roof, in clean, neatly 
furnished halls and offices. Building trades are 
well employed. Shoe factories, where the stamp 
contracts are in force, are quite busy. Through 
awards by the State Board of Arbitration wages 
have been increased in some instances for the shoe 
workers. Cooks and waiters organized recently 
ind am devoting my time to building the organ- 
ization up in good shape. 

Lenox.—J. Reynolds: 

Building trades, which are the only ones here 
that are organized, are in good shape. Carpen- 
ters have advanced wages from $3 to $3.36 without 
strike. The union men have the eight-hour day, 
while the unorganized wofk ten hours. 


Leominster.—H. N. Morse: 

Conditions of organized labor in this section 
very satisfactory. The unions have secured all 
their just demands. Every organized industry 
has secured increased wages without strike. 
French speaking carpenters have formed union. 

New Bedford.—Thomas B. Ryan: 

Organized workers receive fair pay and the 
eight-hour day. Condition of unorganized labor 
poor. Hodcarriérs and building laborers have 
formed union. 

North Abingion.—W. P. Mackey: 

Shoe workers, barbers, bakers, carpenters, and 
painters are organized. Shoe workers secured in- 
crease On two items through awards by the State 
Board of Arbitration. Employment is fairly steady. 
Boot and shoe workers have entered into agree- 
ment with another new firm. 


, North Adams.—E. R. Stein: 

All organized labor in fair shape. Building 
trades busy. Carpenters increased wages from $3 
per day to $3.38 without strike. They asked for 
$4 per day, but compromised. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized trades in good shape. The unorgan- 
ized workers work longer hours and do not receive 
as good conditions as the union men. Carpenters 
of Bennington, Vt., organized recently. Have 
union of metal workers under way. 


Sharon.—R. S. Bolles: 

Organized labor in this city is in prosperous 
condition. All skilled labor organized. Carpen- 
ters gained 28 cents per day increase. By vote of 
the town council, the wages of laborers were in- 
creased 25 cents. Work is steady in all lines. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids.—H. A. Sinclair: 

At this writing all men seem to be steadily em- 
ployed. Building trades have increased wages 
about 10 per cent this year. Other industries also 
have increased wages substantially. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for all union made 
goods here. Teamsters, meat cutters, have formed 
unions recently. Upholsterers are likely to organ- 


ize soon. 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall and Frank Fisher: 
Condition of organized labor as compared with 
the condition of tlre unorganized is such that the 
membership of the unions is rapidly increasing 
and great progress is being made in forming new 
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organizations. An increase of $10 per month was 
secured by all linemen working under the North- 
western Telephone Company. Several new unions 
are under way. The unions of the State have 
arranged for an exhibit at the large Industrial 
Exhibit at the State Fair during the month. 

Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

All trades are steadily employed with exception 
of painters who are out on strike. Conditions are 
exceptionally good. Barbers secured shorter 
workday without strike. Label league is doing 
good work. . 


MISSISSIPPI. 


McComb.—Geo. F. Hull: 

The trades here are fully organized. Railway 
clerks report gratifying increase in membership. 
Nearly all trades have increased wages. Pipe fitters 
are on strike at this time. Placed union card in 
one barber shop recently. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia.--Walter Ballenger: 

Wages are steadily increasing. Everything is 
on the eight-hour basis. Columbia Industrial 
Council has just been formed and everything is in 
fine working order. Plumbers and painters secured 
improved conditions by strike. Tailors are about 
to organize. Expect also to get horseshoers’ union 
under way. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Work is fairly steady in this section. Organized 
labor in good shape. Fixture hangers obtained 
increase in wages without strike. The unions of 
this city are now meeting in our new Labor Temple 
which has twelve meeting halls, and is a four- 
story structure. Street pavers and rammermen 
formed union recently. Several new unions are 
under way. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—H, A. Denny: 

Organized labor making steady progress. In 
nearly all organized industries the eight-hour work- 
day prevails. No strikes or troubles recently. 
Central labor union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor during the month. Laundry 
workers organized. Butchers, shoemakers, cooks, 
and waiters expect toform unions shortly. The 
State Board of Prison Commissioners of which 
the Governor is a member, recommended the em- 
ployment of convicts upon road work and such 
other work within the prison walls as did not 
come in competition with free labor. The con- 
victs have already been placed upon the roads and 
no doubt at the coming session of the legislature, 
the Governor’s recommendations will be carried 
out and industries established within the prison 
walls, unless organized labor rises to meet the 
emergency by electing enough legislative members 
to prevent such a move. The time is here when 
organized labor must have members in legislative 
halls to secure beneficial measures and oppose 
those of a destructive nature. Resolutions con- 
demning the prison commissioners’ action have 
been passed by nearly all central bodies and 
unions throughout the State. 

Great Falis.—D. E. Waldie: 

Organized labor has had a hard fight here 
— the open shop proposition which the board 
of commerce is trying to enforce. Plasterers, 
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teamsters, and building trades council were organ- 
ized during the month. Have unions of tinsmiths 
and building laborers under way. Blacksmiths 
are organized and working under fair conditions 
and under trade agreement. 


NEBRASKA. 


Hastings.—F. C. Scott: 

State of employment good. While organized 
labor is as yet in minority in this section, the indi- 
vidual organized worker receives better wages than 
the unorganized worker. Typographical union 
has new wage scale and contracts under way. 
Bricklayers and molders are expecting to organize 


soon. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Condition of organized workers generally good, 
with shorter workday and good wages. Unorgan- 
ized workers work for anything they can get. 
Tobacco strippers received advance in wages with- 
out trouble since they organized. Shoe workers 
are increasing their membership. 

Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

Conditions are fair. All organized trades are 
working the eight-hour day under much better 
conditions than the unorganized. Most of the 
trades working full time. Brewery workers in- 
creased wages this season. Carpenters also ob- 
tained increase amounting to 25 cents per day. -A 
building trades council is being contemplated by 
the trades affiliated with the central body. Paint- 
ers are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden.—Robt. M. Hartmann: 

Condition of organized labor good, especially in 
the building trades. Carpenters obtained increase 
of 2% cents per hour, making their scale 45 cents, 
without strike. Work is plentiful for organized 
trades and prospects bright. The merchants are 
stocking up on union-made goods. Milkmen and 
bakers’ drivers are about to form unions. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Since the settlement of the carpenters’ strike, 
everything is going along smoothly. It was a 
long struggle but a great victory. State of employ- 
ment fair, Organized workers in good shape. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—P. J. O’Brien: 

Many organizations signed up agreements with 
good advance in wages. Employment is especially 
good in building trades line. Several organiza- 
tions settled up agreements without strike. Have 
one new union under way. 

Batavia.—J. T. McLaughlin: 

Work is steady. Plumbers and house carpenters 
gained eight-hour day with increase in wages. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 

Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Gratifying results have been brought about 
through the efforts to strengthen and build up the 
carpenters and painters’ unions here. Printers and 
brewery workers secured increase in wages. On 
the other hand we find some of the unorganized 
workers suffering wage reductions. Carpenters and 
painters organized during the month. Employ- 
ment plentiful in all industries. 
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Corning.—D. J. Conroy: 

Condition of organized labor good. All buildi 
trades working eight-hour day. Carpenters a: 
painters secured advance in wages and are worki 
under trade agreements. Plumbers struck for t 
eight-hour day and won in all but one shop. We 
look for this one to come inline soon. One n¢ 
union under way. 

Jamestown.—Louis Ruden: 

Carpenters’ union has won the union shop for i 
entire membership. Sheet metal workers won re. 
duction in hours. Organized labor movement in 
Jamestown is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
membership of Jamestown unions has more than 
twice doubled itself in less than four years. 

New York.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

The organized workets are making steady head- 
way, but unorganized workers are in bad shape. 
Longshoremen and marine workers are steadil; 
employed. Marine cooks and stewards have se- 
cured a ten-dollar increaseon demand. A branch 
of firemen has been formed in Boston and expect 
to organize another in Philadelphia. 


Ogdensburg.—Wm. H. Lymburn: 

The carpenters have recently secured a 50 per 
cent advance in wages without resorting toa strike. 
It is difficult for a non-union man of any trade to 
obtain employment. Several new unions under 
way. 

Saratoga Springs.—D. I. Paine: 

Organized labor has succeeded in obtaining the 
eight-hour workday on all public work. Federal 
union has been organized. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is gaining steadily, especially in 
the building trades. It is gratifying to report that 
the railroad track men have won their fight after 
a six weeks’ strike. Also the sheet metal workers 
have improved their conditions without having to 
resort to strike. Several new unions are being 
formed. 

Syracuse.—Charles A. Yates: 

Organized labor.is in excellent condition. All 
unions report large increases in membership. 
Glad to report that the union of garment workers, 
after a three weeks’ strike in June, gained a 10 per 
cent increase, recognition of their union, and the 
use of the label. A campaign is being made for 
the eight-hour day throughout the city, with ex- 
cellent results thus far. We will start the use of 
the eight-hour button here. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rocky Mount.—O. T. Elliott: 

The unions are making good progress. Em- 
ployment is steady. Efforts are being made to 
form a central labor union. 


OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Fred Helle: 

It is gratifying to report that all organized 
trades are steadily employed, receiving better 
wages and working less hours. The miners are 
on strike for better wages. 


Canton.—T. T. O'Malley: 

Organized labor conditions good in every line of 
trade. We are unable at times to supply the de- 
mand for men, particularly printers and stationary 
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engineers. Unorganized labor is in a bad condi- 
tion. New unions of blacksmiths, railway clerks 
and machinists are under way. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Employment is steady. There can be no com- 
parison between the conditions of organized and 
unorganized labor. Cigarmakers’ Local No. 4 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee August 6th, and is 
considered the oldest cigarmakers’ local union in 
the country. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Conditions of organized labor are improving 
steadily. There is no comparison between organ- 
ized and unorganized labor. We have a splendid 
trades council which is a great protection. Have 
three new unions under way. 

E. Liverpool.—John Duffy: 

Conditions are excellent. Some few crafts still 
unorganized. Employment is steady. Glad to re- 
port that street-car men have received an increase 
in wages. Special effort is being made to organize 
women workers. The demand for the union label 
is increasing. 

Lima—W. F. Batty: 

Employment is steady. Railroad shops, ma- 
chine shops, and factories are organized 100 per 
cent, and running steadily. Electrical workers 
won increase in wages after a short lockout. The 
Central body is making a label campaign, and is 
about to start a job office, issuing a semi-weekly 
labor paper. Two new unions under way. 


Middletown.—Henry Naegele: 

The average a in Middletown is reported as 
$i2 per week of forty-eight hours; this is an im- 
provement over the $9 per week of sixty hours 
five years ago. At the present time we are ex- 
periencing an awakening; we are enjoying a 
building boom, and the building trades are receiv- 
ing the benefit. There are more bricklayers, car- 
penters, plasterers, lathers, plumbers, etc., in our 
city today than ever, and the majority of them 
are union men. A $3,000,000 sheet mill 1s being 
erected here by a company, considered con- 
servative by employes. When completed it will 
increase the membership of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 50 
per cent. We have lost but one organization 
in the last five years, and that was no fault 
of ours. We have never had but one con- 
troversy, and that was conducted in such a con- 
servative manner that it won the respect of the 
public. We have elected union men to office, and 
union men have been serving on prominent com- 
mittees for the benefit of our city. We are frank 
to confess that we need a little uplifting, and are 
willing to lend our assistance, thereby showing the 
public that we have their interest at heart as well 
as ours. Our city is to have a $30,000 library. 


Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 

The condition of organized labor is excellent, 
especially among the mine workers. There isa wide 
margin in wages between the organized and unor- 
ganized workers. The difference is so great that 
one wonders why there should be unorganized 
workingmen in this territory. 

renee. —<- W. Rich: 

he past month has been an exceedingly brisk 
one for the trade union movement of this city. 
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Two new locals have been chartered, and better 
wages have been secured by the plumbers, their 
new wage schedule being an advance of $1.50 per 
week, making it now $21. Trade conditions are 
good, in fact, for this time of the year, the best in 
the history of the city. In practically all manufac- 
turing industries increases in wages have been 
granted the men, many of whom are non-union. 
This was brought about through the activity of 
the local unions. Asa result several of the crafts 
are experiencing an added membership that 
augurs well for their organizations. Men em- 
ployed on the Ohio Electric Railway have effected 
an organization, and are now on strike for recog- 
nition of their union. This condition was brought 
about by officers of the company discharging men 
active in effecting the organization. Several or- 
ganizers, who have been in the city, have done 
much to strengthen their respective locals. It has 
demonstrated thé fact that there isa splendid 
field in this city for work of this nature. Union 
label propaganda is being pushed with results ac- 
complished that can not help but make for good, 


OKLAHOMA, 


Oklahoma City.—D. F. Harrington: 

Labor conditions good, with steady employ- 
ment, All organized men are working the eight- 
hour day. A standing committee is working to 
advance the union label. Two new unions of 
shinglers and automobile drivers have been or- 
ganized and a new union of clerks is well under 
way. 

Lehigh.—C. E. Connally: 

Organized labor as usual sets the pace, and 
leads the unorganized workers. The miners have 
been out on strike since April first. Their ranks 
are unbroken, and we confidently expect an early 
settlement. 

Muskogee.—H. R. Blake: 

Nearly all trades are well organized, and em- 
ployment is steady. Everything possible is being 
done to advance the union label. Am organizing 
unions of laundry workers and waiters. 


Okmuilgee.—G. L. Hunter: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition. There 
is no work being done by unorganized workers 
except a little street grading by city employes. 
Good work is being done for the union label). 

Shawnee—C. Tullis: 

Organized labor has steady employment. No 
demand for unorganized workers. Primary elec- 
tions are now on. Candidates who favored labor 
legislation in previous sessions will win. There is 
large demand for label goods. Am organizin 
plumbers and electricians, and if successful wil 
complete building trades. 

Thomas.—H. A. Ward: 

Organized labor in this section secures best 
working conditions and best pay. Am working to 
advance the union label. Have unions of clerks 
and barbers under way. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—Mrs. L. Gee: 

Organized labor works better hours, receives 
much better pay, and has no members idle. 
Steady o_o in all crafts. Machinists are 
on strike for eight hours, with victory in sight. 
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Teamsters are on strike; sure to win. Label com- 
mittees have done some excellent work. New 
unions of clerks and laundry workers are under 
way. 

Salem.—J. F. Wisner: 

Organized labor is in good condition here, with 
steady employment. Conditions very much better 
than the unorganized workers. There is a steady 
demand for the union label. New union of press- 
men organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allenitown.—Charles M. Rehrig: 

General conditions good. Employment steady. 
Printers are distributing stickers throughout the 
town advertising their label. New union of musi- 
cians under way. 

Latrobe.—H. C. Schroding; 

Practically all trades are ‘Organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Very good agitation for the union 
label. Have a union of laundry workers under 
way. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized workers are better off morally, finan- 
cially and physically than the unorganized. Em- 
ployment is.steady. The local building trades 
department is progressing with rapid strides and 
the unions connected therewith are benefited 
accordingly. Unorganized workers are feeling the 
pinch of low wages and high cost of living. Good 
work is being done for the union label. 

Pottsville.—S. M. F. Glover and Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor very good, especially 
when compared to the unorganized. Good work 
being done for the union label. Organizing the 
laborers at steel mill. Carpenters still on strike, 
but we expect favorable results. 

Scranion.—M. E. Kane: 

Organized labor in this city is in good condition; 
unorganized labor not so good. - The leather workers 
are making an organizing campaign. Labels are 
being pushed to the front. Organized a promis- 
ing union of moving picture machine operators 
during the past month. 

Sharon,—L,. M. Snyder: 

All organized trades in good shape and enjoying 
steady work. The plumbers have secured an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day. We are agitating the 
union label. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg.—Charles W. O’Daniell: 

Organized labor is advancing steadily. The un- 
organized are awakening to the need of joining 
forces for their own benefit The electricians se- 
cured a 50-cent raise per week without astrike. We 
have a candidate up for the House of Represen- 
tatives, and he is sure to win. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor isin good condition, with steady 
employment. The switchmen secured a raise in 
wages of 3 cents per hour without a strike. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is holding its own here. Non- 
union men receiving but small wages. We had 
Labor Sunday service in Christian Tabernacle. 
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Good agitation for union label. Stationary fire- 
men, blacksmiths, bakers, clerks, and teamsters’ 
unions are under way. 


Corsicana.—L,. D. Emmons: 

Condition of organized Jabor good. No contro. 
versies. Peace and prosperity prevail. Union men 
are working steadily. The painters have gained 
25 cents per day and recognition of their union, 
as the result of their recent strike. The carpenters 
have just completed one of the best labor halls in 
the State. Printers and painters are pushing their 
labels. 


Childress.—R. E. White: 

Work is plentiful and steady. Railroad men 
just reduced their hours to eight per day. Machin- 
ists, coppersmiths, and blacksmiths’ helpers, 
secured increase in wages. Excellent work being 
done for the union label. Organized teamsters 
union last month, and have new unions of rail- 
road clerks, butchers, and telephone operators well 
under way. 


Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Organized labor is doing much better this year 
than during the corresponding months last year. 
Employment is steady. The structural steel work- 
ers gained the eight-hour day and nine hours’ pay 
without strike. The printers gained $2 a week in 
all shops. Cement workers gained contract with 
union shops, better conditions and wages. Se- 
cured the passage of a law protecting cotton 
screwmen, known as the “spider bill,’’ which 
aims to protect life and limb. Chauffeurs are 
organizing. 

Denison.—J. E. Williams: 

Our town is almost completely organized and 
the different crafts are doing well. The copper- 
smiths on the M. K. and T. R. R. secured an in- 
crease in wages and recognition of union shop 
conditions. The cab workers on the M. K.andT. 
are organizing all along the system. 


Fort Worth.—H. W. Miller and Tom F. Bays: 

Greater demand than usual for union men. City 
well organized. [Electrical workers gained 50 
cents per day with all companies except Bell 
Telephone, where the men are striking and have 
the sympathy of the entire city with them. It is 
interesting to note that business men called mass 
meetings and agreed to discontinue use of these 
phones in their offices and residences. When 
policemen were ordered to guard strike-breakers 
they struck rather than guard strike-breakers, and 
before they would return to work Organizer 
Woodman was compelled to give them written re- 
quest, backed up by trade union organizations, 
saying they returned at request of organized 
labor. Laundry workers and bakers are organ- 
izing. 

Greenville —T. M. Kerbow: 

The town is thoroughly organized and condi- 
tions much better than heretofore. We are having 
fine success in securing the shorter workday. 
Federal labor union organized last month. 

Marshall.—L. Rousselle: 

Conditions in Marshall have been very good. 
Retail clerks secured 6 o’clock closing hour, after 
several conferences with the merchants’ associa- 
tion. Railroad machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, and brass molders received 10 per cent 
increase in wages May first. 
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Port Arthur.—J. G. Noyes: 

All building trades are working under annual 
agreements. Boilermakers, machinists, coopers, 
and refinery crafts are getting the maximum scale 
of wages. Boilermakers and helpers were out on 
strike forty-eight hours and gained from 25 to 50 
cents increase perday. We are now considering 
a new city charter in which we have embodied 
the eight-hour law, initiative, referendum, and 
recall, and a penalty clause for the non-enforce- 
ment of the eight hours. Clerks, blacksmiths, 
cooks and waiters are organizing. 


Quanah.—R. F. Southall: 

Wages have increased and we have the eight- 
hour day. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than unorganized. The latter get $2 50 per 
day and work nine hours. The unions here have 
pledged themselves to buy only union-labeled 
goods. Teamsters and central body have organ- 
ized. Clerks are organizing. 

San Antonio.—Paul Steffler: 

The condition of organized labor in this city has 
never been better. Nearly all unions have in the 
past few months either decreased hours or in- 
creased wages. The State legislature has passed 
several laws for the benefit of Jabor during the 
past month. The label league is exerting all possi- 
ble efforts. We have unions of bakers, waiters, 
and chauffeurs under way. 


Sherman.—Josh. McGrew: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Unorgan- 
ized receive lower wages and longer hours. The 
union labels are being called for more than ever. 

Teague.—G. E. Stoy: 

Employment is steady in all lines for organized 
workers. The blacksmiths gained a 10 per cent 
increase without a strike. 

Terrell.—W. H. Hoylman: 

Organized labor is asking for and receiving im- 
proved conditions, shorter work and increased 
pay. The shop employes of the T. M. R. R. were 
granted an increase of 2% cents per hour, and 
the trainmen, engineers and firemen received a 10 
per cent increase. Boilermakers established a 
union at Terrell since last report. 


Texarkana,—W. H. von Tiercks: 

Since the agitation for a central body began, 
there has resulted a greatly increased interest in 
matters pertaining to the labor movement. Car- 
penters and joiners are waging an active campaign 
for better wages and are receiving new members 
at every meeting. Retail clerks are making an ag- 
gressive campaign for the early closing hour 
among all lines of mercantile pursuits. 

Thurber.—J. E. Marrs: 

Organized labor is in fine condition and working 
conditions are excellent. The mine workers got 
the national demands, and all other crafts are 
working under yearly contracts. 

Tyler.—A. A. Clark: 

Organized labor is in good conditi6n; all mem- 
bers at work. A large per cent of the unorganized 
are out of employment. All organized trades have 
received increase in wages. Railroad trackmen 
organized during the month. Garment workers, 
clerks,and stationary engineers are forming unions. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Several large buildings are being erected here, 
giving employment to all the trades. We are 
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agitating for the union label. Leather workers 
strike for the eight-hour day resulted in gain of a 
nine-hour day and minor improvements. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: : 

Unions are in very good condition with employ- 
ment steady in all lines. Carpenters are on strike 
for increased wages, with excellent chance to win. 
Organized a new union of retail clerks with 123 
charter members. Stationary firemen and laundry 
workers are organizing. 


VERMONT. 


Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The retail 
clerks have store cards placed in every store, ex- 
cept fruit stores and drug stores. The paving 
cutters’ union is newly organized and making 
progress. 

Newport. —H. P. Sweet: 

Nearly all crafts have received an increase in 
wages. The roundhouse men and train men have 
received an increase without strike. Roundhouse 
men organized during the month. Teamsters, 
painters, carpenters, stationary firemen, and engi- 
neers are organizing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—E. C. Davison: 

We are in very good condition, with short hours 
and good pay, union agreements being the general 
rule. The unorganized are also greatly benefited 
by the advance of the organized trades. I hope 
to get the barbers, bartenders, and metal polishers 
organized during the next month. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cle Elum.—R., O. Stine: 

There are not enough barbers in Cle Elum to 
form a union and the men that do work here I have 
persuaded to go to Ellensburg and join there, so 
all the shops have cards here now. The new 
clerks’ union is in a flourishing condition, and all 
places of business have signed agreement with 
them excepting two. Miners’ delegates from con- 
vention in Seattle report that prospects are good 
to renew their agreement with the company, which 
expires during the month. 


WISCONSIN. 


Grand Rapids.—John P. Bamberg: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The 
masons and bricklayers’ union secured eight hours 
on May first without trouble. Mason tenders are 
organizing. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

Cement workers gained their demand, and all 
except three contractors have signed up. Lathers 
are now organized, and clerks will be in line 


shortly. wvo 
MING. 


Cheyenne.—James Buckley: 

All organized crafts are in good condition. The 
unorganized are in poor shape but are beginning 
to realize their error. Lathers received an increase 
in wages this month without trouble. We organ- 
ized the lathers, cooks, and waiters last month. 
Cement workers and bartenders are organizing. 
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Organized labor making steady progress. Con- 
ditions fair and most men steadily employed. 
Gradual increase in wages noted. Continued agita- 
tion for the union labels. 

The above is a summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


Illinois: 

Gus Knies, Breese. 

E. T. Davis, Carrier Mills. 

E. Williams, Gillespie. 

Caleb Rash, Herrin. 

Jos. W. Rizzie, Staunton. 

C. E. McCullom, West Frankfort. 
Idaho: 

E. C. Nims, Twin Falls. 

D. H. De Long, Wallace. 
Indiana: 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 

W. S. Porter, Muncie. 

Boyd Bidwell, Rochester. 
Towa: 

J. C. Karle, Keokuk. 

John C. Nietzel, Muscatine. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 

D. H. Carpenter, Horton. 

W. W. Roach, Independence. 
Kentucky: 

R. M. Miles, Paducah. 
Massachusetts: 

John B. Mickle, Pittsfield. 
Missouri: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 


New Hampshire: 

Chas. J. French, Concord. 
New York: 

William Orvis, Baldwinsville. 

A. M. Phillips, Middleton. 

J. Hopkinson, Tarrytown. 
North Carolina: 

Joel Powers, Goldsboro. 
Ohio: 

Michael Goldsmith, Cleveland. 

Geo. H. Allcorn, East Palestine. 

Wm. F. Debold, Marietta. 
Pennsylvania: 

D. S. Smith, Akron, 

Geo. W. Keller, Ashland, 

Frank Gross, Bellefonte. 

H. W. Cope, Berwick. 

Chas. M. Myers, Butler. 

A. L. Smith, McKeesport. 

M. W. Forester, Monongahela. 

Wilson Enck, Rothsville. 

H. I. Diehl, Spring City. 
South Carolina: 

J. L. Wood, Walterboro. 
Texas: 

Anthony Day, Galveston. 

W. D. Lasater, Thurber. 
Virginia: 

C. A. Howard, Alexandria. 

Jas. Brown, Richmond. 
West Virginia: 

J. H. Crumb, Huntington. 
Wisconsin: 

C. A. Downes, Lake Geneva. 

Wm. O’Carroll, Superior. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Berlin, Ont.—Oito W. Zimmer: 

All labor fully employed. Typographical union 
and pressmen’s union secured eight-hour day, with 
slight increase in wages; agreements signed for 
one year. Painters are organizing. 


Halifax, N. S.—Edward Brunt: 

All the unions are recognized by the employers. 
The Nova Scotia Compensation Bill passed the 
House. All union men have the nine-hour work- 
day. Printers work the eight-hour day now. 
B!acksmiths organized recently. 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece and A. Let- 


roidec: 


All trades are active. All unions increasing in 


membership. Bookbinders secured new scale after 
one-half day’s strike. Have organized boot and 
shoe workers and a new federal labor union. Job 
printers obtained increase from $24 to $25.50. All 
shops signed; no strike. Street railway men se- 
cured better conditions without strike. Waitresses, 
teamsters, and cigarmakers have organized re- 
cently. 


Quebec.—M. Walsh: 

There is a steady demand for union labor. Car- 
penters and joiners at Marine Fisheries have ob- 
tained an increase in wages. I have organized 
retail clerks, painters, laundry workers, and will 
likely secure organization of laborers at the Marine 
Department. 
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Convention Call! 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Headquarters, 801-809 G Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., September 10, 1910. 
To AU Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

You are hereby advised that, in pursuance to the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor, the 
thirtieth annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be held at Northwest Turn and 
Liederkranz Hall, St. Louis, Mo., beginning 10 o'clock 
Monday morning, November 14, 1910, and will continue 
in session from day to day until the business of the 
convention has been completed. 

Representation. 

Representation in the convention will be on the fol- 
lowing basis: From national or international unions, 
for less than 4,000 members, one delegate ; 4,0000r more, 
two delegates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or 
more, four delegates; 32.000 or more, five delegates: 
4,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates, and so on; and from central bodies and 
State federations, and from local trade unions not 
having a national or international union, and from 
federal Jabor unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation must 
have obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at 
least one month prior to the convention; and no per- 
son will be recognized as a delegate who is not a mem- 
ber in good standing of the organization he is elected 
to represent. 

ONLY bona fide W AGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF,OR ELIGIBLE TO’ MEMBERSHIP 
IN OTHER TRADE UNIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE AS 
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DELEGATES FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks previ- 
ous to the convention, and their names forwarded to 
the Secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the conven- 
tion unless the tax of their organizations has been 
paid in full to September 30, 1910. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to enume- 
rate the imminent important subjects with which our 
forthcoming convention will concern itself, but the 
reminder is notat all amiss that every effort must be 
made to broaden the field and means for the organiza- 
tion of the yet unorganized workers, to strive more 
effectually than ever to bring abouta better day in the 
lives and homes of the toilers,to defend and main- 
tain by every honorable means in our power the right 
to organize for our common defense and advance- 
ment, and toassert at any risk the freedom of speech 
and of the press and the equa! rights before the law of 
every worker with every other citizen. These and 
other great questions of equal importance will, of ne- 
cessity, occupy the attention of the St. Louis conven- 
tion. 

Therefore the importance of our organizations and our 
movement, the duty of the hour and for the future, de- 
mand that every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the St. Louis Con- 
vention, November 14, 1910. 

Do not allow favoritism to influence you in selectiny 
your delegates. Be fully represented. 

Be represented by your ablest, best, most experienced, 
and faithful members. 


Credentials. 


Credentials in duplicateare forwarded toallaffiliated 
unions. The ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must be 
given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR office, 801-800 G Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor six days 
previous to the opening of the convention, and will re- 
port immediately upon the opening thereof at St. 
Louis, hence secretaries will observe the necessity of 
mailing the duplicate credentials of their respective 
delegates at the earliest possible moment to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Grievances. 

Under the law no grievance can be considered by the 
convention that has been decided by a previous cop- 
vention, except upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, nor will any grievance be considered 
where the parties thereto have not previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same them- 
selves. 

Railroad Rates. 

Application was filed for reduced rates for the ben- 
efit of the delegates attending the convention, but 
the Central Passenger Association, in whose territory 
St. Louis is located, refused the application. 

Hotel Rates. 

Pianters Hotel, *$1.50 to $7 per day, European plan; 
Jefferson Hotel, *$1.50 to $7 per day, European plan; 
Southern Hotel, $1.50 to $4 per day, European plan, $% 
to $6 per day, American plan; Buckingham Hotel, $1 
to $4 per day, European plan: Maryland Hotel, $1 to 
$8.50 per day, European plan; Marquette Hotel, $1 to 
$3.50 per day, European plan; Laclede Hotel, $1 to $ 
per day, European plan; Berlin Hotel, $1.50 to $3 per 
day, European plan; American Hotel, $2.75 per day. 
European plan; Terminal Hotel, *$1.25 to $2.50 per day, 
European plan; Usona Hotel, $2 and $2.50 per day, 
European pian; St. James Hotel, $1 and $2 per day, 
European plan; West End Hotel, $i and $2 per day, 
European plan; New St. Nicholas Hotel, $1 to $2 per 
day, European plan; Euclid Hotel, $land $1.50 per day, 
European plan; Moser Hotel, 75 cents to $1.50 per day, 
European plan; Stratford Hotel, 75 cents per day, 
European plan; Rozier Hotel, 75 cents per day, Euro- 
pean plan. 

Reservations in any of the above hotels can be made 





* Two in room, $1 each, 
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by addressing the secretary of the convention commit- 
tee, David Kreyling, 3535 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be at the 
Planters Hotel. ‘ ‘ 

Delegates should notify Secretary David Kreyling 
of the time of their arrival at St. Louis, and over 
which road they will travel. 

If there be any further infermation regarding the 
convention, or the arrangements for the convenience 
of the delegates, it will be communicated in a later 
circular, or through the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Attest: President. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
D. A. HAYES, Fourth Vice-President. 
Ww. D. HUBER, Fifth ViceePresident. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JouHn R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, Fighth Vice-President. 
Joun B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American 
"ederation of Labor. 

Secretaries will please read this call at first meeting 
of their organization. Labor and reform press please 
copy. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of August, 1910. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand August 1,1910............ $168,208 51 


1. Content trades council, Pine Bluff, Ark, 
MD. vadocs cbposeeges ctscesnebecsscscosvescces 5 00 

Nebraska state federation Ned labor, tax, 
feb, "10, to and incl july, "10................. 5 00 

Trades and labor assem, hoeunss. Ill, tax, 
cee se be weninn ee 2 60 

Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Fs 8 pars 2 50 


Central trades and labor council. Fort 
Smith, Ark, tax, apr, ‘10, to and inel 


1. 


we 


ge 





NG Th Peidh dank deh cbaneaccenerksuie 

Federated trades council, Waukesha and 
vicinity, Wis, tax, jan, "10, to and incl 
| ee sa 

Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, m, a, m, 

Federal labor 7087, tax, july, 10, $3.20; df 

$3.20 

Machinists helpers 12799, tax, m, j, "10, $3: 
€ 3, 

Federal labor 10746, tax, july, "10, $1.65; d f, 
Sits teil Lact adad sates bs ethecéasnanens 

Railroad helpers ae Jaborers 12775, tax, 
Sealy, "WO GL70s @ £, OLFO:W. ois... ccccccee 

Water pipe ee rs “10830, tax, ‘i, a, s, ‘10, 
$1.65; d 7, $1.65..... 

Ladies straw ond felt hat workers 12675 
tax, june, 10, $5; d f, $5 

Bottle cap, cork, and stoppe rr workers 10875, 
tax, july, 10, $15; d f, $16.............. 4 

Paper carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, m, 3 
ye & EEX | epee 

Trades and labor council, Pano, Ill, tax, m, 
SO FF eee ear mS . 

Central trades council, Bay City. Mich, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl sept, ‘lo 

Trades and a sean il, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, a, m, j, , = 

Central labor me ‘New Bedford, Mass, 
OR, aan + 

Federal labor 12765, tax, june, °10, $2; d f, $2 

Federal labor 12918, tax, may, "10, $2.50; d f, 
oe See +8 cae 

Federal labor 12931, tax, m, j, °10, $11; df 
$11; legal defense fund assess, 60c; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, $2.40...... ° 

Federal labor 10128, sup.... 

Park dept laborers 12435, tax, z a, "10, $4; 
d f, $4; sup, $2 bas 

Federal labor 13034, sup. 

Federal labor 12937, tax, june, °10, $5; d f, $5; 
a a ae * 

Suspender make rs 9560, sup ......... 

Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 
bai dec, 09 

Journeyme 3 stone cutters asso of N A, 
tax, july, 

Intl brick, thie, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, july, "10 ; 

Intl asso heat, frost, general insulators, 
and asbestos workers of A, tax, a, m, j, j, 
"10, $8; 2-c assess for united hatters, $8 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, july, 
, F * FS Rares. 

United laborers 12992, tax, june, "10, $35; d f 

Federal labor 8227, tax, july, °10, 8c; d f, 85c 

Federal labor 12758, tax, july, 10, #1 50; d f, 
$1 KX ‘ 

Womens domestic 12767, tax, aug, "10, $1.50; 
d j, fe 

Trades and labor ‘council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 
@, Ga §, "MD ....- bahen nc 

Water works employes 12306, tax, m, j, j. 
 ~& 4 eee ee 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12922, tax, 
fp > EF LA eee eee 

Federal labor 12963, tax, june, °10, $2.50; d f, 
DN hs atahheits cake <aqeutdssstetenia ina 

Amer society of late engravers 9003, tax, 
a, S, "10, $3.90; d f, $3.90........... 

— strippers 2000, tax, June, $1. 80; d f, 
1.80 


Trades counc il, Poplar “Bluff, Mo, tax, 
Sf OS %, Seger 

Meat, food and sanitary scienc e inspectors 
asso 12912, tax, aug, °10, 8c; d f, 85c...... 

Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of 
U 8 and Can, tax, a, m, j, "10, $100.50; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, $146.......... 

Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, june, $75; 
on acct 2-c assess for united hatters, $150 

Yellowstone co trades and labor assem, 
Billings, Mont, tax,apr, to and incl sept, 
10, $5; sup, 50c....... pO! PLE RS 5 Tag pets 

Laborers prot 8079, sup................ a 

Federal labor 12924, sup.................. 

Intl union of, journeymen horseshoers of 
SP ee Ge, GD. 0p banc cdicecnsbdne 

te labor union, Hardwich, Vt, tax, 

PD senldasheuhtueetéininas 


OS RR Ee Hee, RR Ee. 
Trades and labor assem, Springfield, Ohio, 
tax, jan, ‘10, to and incl dec, "l0 
Trades and labor assem, Helena, Mont, 


"n 
= 


255 50 


225 00 


10 00 
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A 
Pointer 





From 
the 
Colonel 


X When You’re Thinking of 
Whiskey Remember 


; “ASK ANY COLONEL” 






































3. tax, apr, to and incl sept, °10. paakanees $5 00 
7 Central labor union, Loc kport, N Y, tax, 
Oy is PED As 6 bdkdo sce acecch.seubeuadods chtnarses 2 50 
Smoking pipemakers 11402, tax, bal m, j, 
) 10, $1.50; d f, $1.5 = 3 00 
Horse 7 aalibers 10953, tax, july, "10, $2.35; 
a + sin acden cases teadedens + 470 
Lastinakers 9771, tax, a, m, j, j, a, °10, $5.20; 
) 3 CO OR 10 40 
) Plate a »t glass glazie rs 12836, tax, july, 10, 
SE Oh Bun Caicecdcheneened 13 00 
) Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, july, 
ERC Sea 2 50 
Machinists he)pers 12795, tax, a, s, "10, ‘$2; 
d f, $2 sede 400 


Federal labor 8139, tax, july, 10, $1.50; ‘af, 
3 00 


10 


Dt sctitathednnetitet cusene neumwe 
Federal labor 13008, ‘tax, july, 10, He; d f, 
Furniture handlers 12993, tax, june, °10, 

RY eet rs oe 5 00 
= and shoe workers union, tax)may, 





Sends basen daenee se >ede war aah 160 04 

Federai labor 8012, sup. DE RL Wir a ; 20 

Federal labor 12676, sup.................se0+. 2 00 
Artesian well drillers ve levermen 10344, 

tax, aug, "10, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $2 5 00 


Local 3 of intl alliance billposters and bill- 

OUR Bic Gl... is dc ict cons getiespensea densecvia 
Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, ‘sup.. 10 00 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, sup... 19 
Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 


WHBEICOTO, WEE OO Bone 600 ccns cc ctccvceccicss 75 
Federation of labor, Lorain co, Ohio, sup 5 0 
4. Int] ladies garment workers union, tax, 
DS TR, jc on od ov tcc othes caidas dnad caebab etece 72 OF 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
i * aa eee 25 00 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
BOE 5 DD. wcrc cvcccbcesdecacsvssqcqesesoenseesety 10 69 
Michigan state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, V9, to and incl sept, °10.. 10 00 
Central labor council, Bellingham, Wash, 
tax, mar, to and incl aug, ’l0...... 5 00 
Central co-operative —, Guthrie and 
vicinity, Okla, tax, a, m, j, "10.............. 28 


Central trades and labor Bary Kings- 
ton, N Y, tax, & m, J, "10. .....0. e0seeeeeeee 280 








4. 


on 


Tri-cities trades council, Florence Sheffield 
and Tuscuonbia, Ala, tax, feb, °10, to and 
inel july, "10... ; taiD 

Federal labor 9435, tax, july, 10, We; d f, 
Dep sxcsds . heoe 

Federal labor 12670, ‘tax, july, 10, $2.25; d f, 

Federal labor 11200, tax, m, i, 10, 0c; a f, 
SE eekh enwens 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12052, tax, 
july, °10, $8.40; d f, $3.40 

Bridge tenders 12333, tax, aug, “10, $2; d f, $2 

Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, m, j, "10, $14.50; 


it ey was ishne a oetaneus pnaeadn 
Firemens asso 12970, tax, july, "10, $5; d ft. $5 
Pilots ex asso 12805, tax, m, a, m, j, j, "10, 


$1.80; d f, $1.80 : 
Gas workers 11633, tax, june, 10, $1.80; df, 
Ow iebaal : neta tas 
Federal labor 10128, ‘sup. as a ES atnes 
Frank T Carlton, Albion, Mich, cine 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12981, tax, 
july, °10, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 13085, tax, aug, "10, $1.25 ; df, 
RE, 0253... wav banen ok bb Maneosaneaeae 
Federal labor 12002, sup....................+.- 
Federal labor 7591, tax, july, $1. 10; af, $1.10; 
ER ee Se 
The intl bro of com position roofers, damp 
and water proof workers, sup 


. Central labor union, Derby, Conn, ‘tax, a, 


Ne 8 CE Ss Fe a EY re 
Central trades and labor council, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl sept, "10. 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 
Wash, tax, jan to and incl june, "10..... 
Federal labor 9626, tax, aug, °10, $3; d f, $3. 
Federal labor 11617, tax, i. j, a, "10, $4.95; d f, 

AI On 24 Fear seh hanna de gh ev nseleodems 
Federal labor 11366, tax. ‘aug, 10, 40¢; di f, 
GOB. 0 os cin Sod codeccescesteccdctncccosednces 
Necktie workers 12655, ‘tax, m, j, j, "10, $1 BO: 
d f, $1.50; 2-c assess forunited hatters, 20c 
Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, 
YS Sane 
Central labor union, Trenton, N J, sup. 
Federal labor 9093, tax, aug, "10, $5; at $50; 
sup, 0c 
Federal labor 8786, sup....... 

Federal labor 11983, tax, j, j, 10, $5; df, %: 
, Gon <asaaneves na 
Central labor union, Miami, Fia, GORD. i inde 
Federal labor 12868, sup...... 

Federal labor 12974, sup 
Federal labor 11345, sup 


. United bro of carpenters and comes of A, 


tax, june. coenbeensannenes esbuanke 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, july 

Colorado state fed of labqr, tax, nov, 09, to 
GN SEE BE: « ove svectcceccecs ; 

Central labor union, Geneva, N Y, tax, a, 
m, j : ; 

Trades council, Murphysboro, Till, tax, 
jan, °10, to and incl dee, *10 

Federated trades council, ag ille, Wis, 
tax, feb, 10, to and incl july, 

Trades and labor assem, Des Moine Ss, Iowa, 
tax, may, "10, to and incl apr, ’ 

Central trades and labor ~ ah sy rac use 
and vicinity, N Y, tax, m, a, m seb gaews 

Central labor union, New Orleans La, tax, 
a, m, j.. 

Central trades and labor council, Missoula 
co, Mont, tax, feb, to and incl july, *10.. 

Ce ntral _— union, Lafayette, Ind, tax, a, 
TB, Bo, Won 0 ov cctocss censcceses 

Federal OS "12835, tax, aug, $2. 45; d f, $2.45 

wry we 12804, tax, july, "10, 55c; 


Laborers prot 12254, tax, m, a, m, j, $l. 45; af, 
45. 


$l. 

Railroad machine helpers 13030, tax, aug, 
"10, $1.60; di f, $1.00......... he 

Tobacco RAD any 10422, tax, aug, "10, $3; 
. ctneecndvGagekieeinsbereben ceseentan’ 

Street sweepers 12811, ‘tax, ‘july, 2 , $3.75; 
A Kook dibs abtanht oe takde vadaniievas 

Elevator conductors and starters 13004, 
tax, july, "10, 35c; ¢ 

Federal labor 12835, dakiees 

Loca! 26, —- and rock asphalt workers 
GI HD oc ccc etc cséstscccuctovetecedbcges 

Federal labor IE, GIG ona sniv on peat ha 


1 80 


450 


1 40 


6 80 
4 00 


29 00 
10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


0 


be 


» 50 


1 00 


) 50 


400 
5 00 
5 00 


) 


5 50 


1 530 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 


to 24 Taylor St. | 
| 
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6. 


= 


. Federated 


Int! union of steam engineers, sup 


Depi of commerce and labor, sup 

Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 
Wis, tax, m, a, m 

Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, Il, 
tax, a, m,j, "l.. 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, Il, 
PRE See eee eee 

Federated trades ‘council, Green Bay, Wis, 


tax, jan, toand incl june, ‘10 
Central trades and labor council, 
Ill, tax, a, m,j, "10 : 
Toronto district labor council, Toronto, 
Can, tax, july, to and incl dee, ‘10. 


Will co, 


Federated trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, °10. ; 
Central labor union, Saranac Lake, N Y, 


tax, feb, to and incl july, 

Central labor union, ¢ ‘ambridge , Mass, tax, 
mar, to and inc! aug, "10 

Trades council, Witt, Ill, tax, f, m, a, "10 

Federated trades council, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, tax, m, a, m, *10.. 
Trades and _ assem, Centralia, Ill, 
tax, a, m, j, 

Central labor 
j, 0 

Federal labor 12787, tax, july, 

Federal labor 13009, tax, july, 
Se 

Fede ral ‘labor 


EN Rome, Ga, tax, a, m, 


- $2; df, $2 
, 85e; d f, 


11434, tax, a, m, j, j, "10, $4; 


tax, | aug, 10, $3. 55; df, 


Fede ral labor 12938, tax, ‘june, ’ 
FOL ee eee. eres 
United neckwear makers 11016, tax, may, 
10, $12.50; d f, $12.50 
Glass og packers 12588, tax, ‘aug,’ 
d f, $1. 
Hat \~- Et rs 11594, tax, july, 
2.35 


df, 
Fe sderal labor 6697, 





10, $2.70; df, 


10, $1. 50; 

10, = 35; d f, 

Suspender workers 9480, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05. 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, aug, "10, $8; d f, $8 

Central labor union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, 
apr, to and incl sept, *] 

Federal labor 7281, 3-c 
I oat tines ais tadtaatrdbemsnetedine axe 

Bed spring makers ‘prot. 12103, tax, m, j, j, 
"10, $1.50; d f, $4.50; 2-c assess for united 
hatters, 60c. .. 

Bro of painte rs, decorators, 
hangers of A, tax, july, ’10. 

Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, 
_ & Se) eee 

Intl asso br idge and structural iron work- 
ers, tax, j, j, °10. 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, july, "10 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
Cmployes Of A, GUD. ...oedcccccccsdevcescees 

Laborers prot 12508, sup....... ; 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup. 

Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, 


tax, a, ‘m, j, 10, 


assess for united 


and paper- 


DG ciutadiensshe. 
Federal labor 12396, tax, m, j, j, & °10, $1.60; 
d f, $1.60; sup, 74c.......... . 
re nail workers 10582, tax, j, a, 710, $6.50; 
f, $6.50; sup, $5......... 


Sieaoae laborers, and se wer pipe layers 
__ I (ee rere 

trades" council, Sacramento, 
Cal, tax, aug, 1, to and incl jan, ‘11... 

Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, m, a, 


See. Peat # 
Federal labor 12951, tax, july, 10, "$2.06; ‘df, 
SPREE Sere rae 


" ral labor 8060, tax, aug, °l0, $3.75; d f, 


Can ‘and tag Workers 12969, tax, june, 10, 
$2.50; df, 
Milkers prot i, tax, a, 8, "10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 





$6 CO 
17 00 


5 40 
25 00 
3 00 
4 70 
210 
16 00 
5 00 

36 


9 60 
343 68 
243 00 


100 00 
40 52 


5 40 
2 00 
5 00 


9 Hair spinners 12347, 
3.15 . 


10. 










tax, aug, '10, $3.15; d f, 


{i ‘workers prot 12006, tax, m, -: 


$5.25; » $5.25 

mab, strippe rs 12571, tax, may, ‘10, 65c; 
d f, 65c ‘ ‘ wy 

Federal labor. 12837, ‘tax, ‘nm, j. ji, "10, $5.55; 
d f, $5.55; 2-c assess for united hatters, 4c 

Twin city federation of labor, Urbana, 
Ill, sup . ie 

Federal labor 12614, sup... 

Federal labor 12886, tax, aug, , $3.65; df 
$3.65; sup, $1.50 

Machinists helpe rs 12046, tax, a, s, "10, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30; sup. $6.5 5 


Suspender workers Daa, ‘sup. 

Federal ae 18061, sup... .. 

Window cleaners 13059, sup. 

Bro railway carmen of A, sup....... 

Trades and labor council, te L lyerpool, 
Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl sept, 

Trades and labor council, Niles, Ohio. tax, 
m, j, j. 


Central trades and labor council, Breese, 
Ill, tax, j, j, 10. aah 
Central trades and labor council, Ed- 


wardsville, Ill, tax, mar, to and incl aug 
Trades and labor council, Lethbridge, Alta, 

Can, tax. mar, "10, to and inc] feb. "11 
—— labor 12735, tax, july, 09, 90c; d f, 


tax, moat 10, 85c; 


Federal labor 8620, 


iS «ts wonduie gine apalcnae ties 
Ratiroad helpers i= laborers 12874, 

Oy Be, J, TR GOs CE, ieee. cccces 
Paper! oe eaahene 11757, tax, 

d f, 6 


ine "10, we : 


Phoned handlers 11234, “ang ; < 8, 
15 


10, $15; d f, 


10, 60c; d f, 


Lamp workers 12604, tax, aug, 
60¢ 


United mine workers of A, tax, m, j, 
Laborers prot 13060, sup .............. 
Federal labor 12926, tax, eee "10, $1.60; d f, 

$1.50; sup, 50c .... sages casnaned 


1 
1,455 


x 
% 


10 


00 
60 
00 


az 

















00 


09 
10 00 


3 50 






































USE 


Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 

























For Rheumatism, 


and Pains. 


for man or beast. 


magic. 


Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 


It relieves pain like 


Sold by Druggists. 






















S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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METALLIC 


HEELS AND 
COUNTERS 






Made of Steel. 
For Miners, Quarr men, Farmers, 


and All Men who 
Can be attached to your old shoes, and will 


make them as as new. You can buy 
new shoes fitted with them. They will never 
wear out. Lighter than leather, easy to 
attach. Any cobbler can them on, 
Write for booklet that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





0 Rough Work. 





10.{Machinists helpers and laborers 13014, tax, 


ll. 








july, ‘lo, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 40e 
Carriage and wagon workers int! union of 
Be cee Ee MD os whinne aw beadakegun 
Intl asso of steam and hot nes Sens 
and helpers of A, tax, aug, . 
Central associated trades eaenail, Corn- 
ing. N Y, tax, f, m, a, "10.... 
Central labor union, Watertown, Wis, tax, 
feb, to and inc} july, "10 
Federal labor 0436, tax, aug, 10, 9e; d f, 9c 
Laborers prot 12943, tax, July, "10, $7.85; df, 


Laborers prot 10295, tax, a, m, j, 10, “$l. 60; 
d f, $1.60; 3-c assess for united hatters, 69¢ 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, july, "10, $5; d f, $5 
Soil pipe makers and helpers 18062, tax, 
aug, 10, $5.30; d f, $5.30 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 12716, tax, 
m, j, j, a. "10, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, $1.40... 
Horse nail makers 9666, ‘tax, july, "10, $2.50; 


Se 4, ane ae 
Federal labor 12919, tax, m, j, "10, $i. 70; df, 
$1.70 aD ENA GRAB yt EL pohteap: > ‘ 
Fede *ral labor 12552, tax, j, a, °10, $3.30; d f, 


S30 
Central labor council, “Alameda C0, Cal, 
bal jan, to and incl aug, *10 
Federal labor 12804, sup 
Laborers prot 8866, tax, aug, 40, 75C; 
NE ti dnc ahi ee heh edmandiaetaces 
Federal labor 8037, sup 
Federal labor 13019, sup 
Trades and labor assem, ‘Belleville, Ill, ‘sup 
Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, dec, 09, to and 
ine] july, °10, $5.20 f, $5.20; sup, $1.50... 
Henry Abrahams, secy, Boston, Mass, re- 
fund of overpayment on Methodist and 
Baptist yearbook. 


a f, 75c; 


. Intl asso of marble workers, 2-c assess for 


united hatters.................. 
Trades and Jabor assem, Port Chester and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, a, m, j, "10. 
Trades and labor council, Muskegon, Mich, 
tax, mar, "10, to and incl aug, "Iv........... 
4 — owed union, Batavia, N Y, tax, 
a, m,j, ‘ 
Federal labor 12424, tax, july, 10, $1.90; 


$3 00 
§ 00 
28 00 
2 50 


5 00 
1 80 


14 70 


3 89 
10 00 


10 60 


12, 


. Tennessee 


aug, 40, 65c3 ; d f, 


assess for united 


$1.9 
rederai labor 8398, tax, 
11478, ‘Se 


“water bottlers and 
"10, $5.20; d f, $5.20; 


Federal labor 
hatters.... 
Soda and mineral 
workers 8614, tax, a, m, 


legal defense assess, 68c; Los Angeles 
assess, (8c; 3-c assess for united hatters, 
ET a oniinehi cannes 

Hair spinners 12353, tax, aug, 10, $1. 70; -df, 
CRY Pe f Meiee , 

Sewer cleaners 12885, tax, july, ‘10, $2.50; 
d f, $2.54 as viteaihe 

tax, july, ‘10, $5; 


Mac hinists helpers 12764, 
d f, 


Railroad transfer ‘messengers and clerks 
11689, tax, j, a, "10, $2.60; d f, $2.60...... 

Riggers prot 10208, tax, m, j, °10, $2; d f, $2; 
Los Angeles assess, 40c; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 40c.............. ee 

Riggers prot 10298, sup. 

Suspender workers 11294, ‘tax, 
d f, $2; sup, T4c.... 

Intl union of pavers, 
layers, bridge and stone 
sup... 

Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, Minn, 
tax, a, m, j. , $2.60; sup, 0c 
Central labor ‘chien, Sherman, 
july, 09, to and incl june, ‘l0.. 
Kee lighters and breakers 13006, tax, july, 

10, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 0c - 

Railroad he Ipers and laborers 13061, sup. 
state federation of labor, tax, 
aug, toand inc! july, ‘10 
Gree workers 11407, tax, july, 


aug, 10, $2: 


rammermen, flag- 
curb setters, 


Tex, tax, 


"lv, $1.50; df, 


Nee - SE rs 114388, ‘tax, + duly, 


710, , $1. at af, 
:d f, 


sles y yard cle ane and suatieens n 12327, tax, 


Suty, 00, O6SBs @ f, GIG. ... 2. cicscvcccce 
Stoneware =f to Ca88, tax, aug, °10, $4.25; 
» $4.2 


Pastemakers 10567, tax, m, a, m, ‘10, $3; d f, 
$8; 3c assess for united hatters, 6vc; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, 40c..... 

Hat block make et and helpers 12099, tax, 
aug, "lv, Ge; d f, 5 

Meter mechanical = ipers 12054, 
NO? ar ae ae 

mm 2. “1, Lo A 12080, tax, july, "10, $2.45; af, 
$2.45 


tax, aug, 


rs prot 1 10, $4.20; d f, 


12924, tax, july, 10, $7.50; af, 


0 
Federal labor 12930, tax, aug, 10, $3.85; a f, 


Federal labor 12915, tax, aug, ‘10, "$3.25; df, 


Laborers prot 180%, tax, july, "10, $1.15; d f, 


Trades ‘and labor assem, Davenport, Iowa, 
tax, july, Us, to and incl june, ‘10.. 

Trades council, Hobart, Okla, sup 

— V Wood, bus agt machinists local 381, 


Federal labor 13038, tax, aug, °10, ‘Bbc; df, 
56c; sup, 9c 


Federal labor 12961, tax, july, 10, We; d f, 
GODS GUM, BEBO + ccc ccctcccncss , 
Federal labor 12750, tax, aug, "10, $1; d f, $1; 


SUA £ Kxdevicascace cencnddnessdinsawectepenes 
Federal labor 12838, sup. 


Federai! labor 12645, tax, aug, "10, 0c; d f 
60c; sup, 50c om — 
—- labor 12974, tax, bal j, j, 10, $2.80; 
dG f, $2.80; sup, $8.10... ... 2... ..ceseveeess 
Railroad mac hinists and ‘helpe rs 13042, tax, 
aug, ‘10, $1.16; d f, $1.15; sup, $1.25. 
Federal labor 18007, tax, july, 10, $6; d f, $6; 


sup, Gc .......... 
Central labor union, Spokane, Wash, tax, 
july, °10, toand incl dec, "0... 
Trades assem, Utica, N Y, tax, a, m, J, "10 
Federal labor 8208, tax, july, 10, $1.50; d f, 


"10, $1.20; df, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 12025, tax, july, 
$1.20.. 


Gardeners ‘and florists 10615, tax, » June, 10, 
$ -50 


$8 80 


13 56 
3 40 


5 00 


10 00 


3 50 
10 00 


10 00 
3 00 
3 70 


8 30 


8 40 
15 00 


2» 


10 00 
5 WO 


3 00 
1 00 


1 70 


12 & 


6 00 
2 50 


3 00 
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cemine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


the rich red- 
brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 
is made only 
by 


9 ee 
U. 8. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











15. Nail mill employes 9987, tax, july, $1; df, 
$1; 2-c assess for united hatters, 40c; 3-c 

assess for united hatters, 60c 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, tax, 
july, 710, 50c; d f, 50e : 

Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, f, m, 
a, "10. ae : sae 

Central labor union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, 
a, m, j, 

Central tabot union, Mystic, Iowa, tax, a, 
m, j,’ aes 

Voderal Gace 11459, tax, m, j, 710, $1.90; d f, 
1.% 


; df, 70c 
Co ity ein 12875, tax, july, 10, D ab6. df, 
2.75 
N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 
aug, "10, 75c; d f, Tic 
Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, ‘'m, as Bs 
"10, $1.95; di f, $1.95 
Federal labor 12998, tax, ‘july, 10, 75e; df, 
75c .... RIT ee 
Saw workers 12423, tax, m, i, j, 10, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 
Railroad wR and laborers 
may, °10, $2; d f, $2 
ey labor union, Paducah, Ky, ‘tax, a, 
m 
Nurses a 12861, tax, sept, 10, 35¢; d f, 85... 
Laborers prot 19888, t tax, j, j, ‘10, $2.50; df, 


$2.50 

Fire sont employes asso 10446, tax, j, a, °10, 
$1.00; d f, $1.t 

Federal labor 19633, tax, j, j, 10, $1: d f, $1 

tt prot 12029, tax, july, °10, $1.75; d f, 
1.7 

Trades and labor assem, Logansport, Ind, 
tax, jan, "10, to and inc! june, "10 

Central trades and labor council, Rutland, 
Vt, tax, jan, 10, to and incl june, '10.... 

Trades and labor council, Wallopa Harbor, 
Raymond, Wash, tax, a, m, j, 10 

Federal labor 12916, tax, m, j, j, '10.$4.95; df, 
$4.95 ; 2-c assess for united hatters, 66c. 

Federal labor 12681, tax, June, °10, $1.75; 
$1.75 


15. Brown University, Providence, RI, sup 


Lithographers intl p and basso of U Sand 
Can, tax, a, m, j, 

Intl bro maintenance of way employes, 
tax, july, "10.... 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl asso 
and bartenders intl league of A, tax 
july, "10..... ti 

Labor council, Marin County, Cal, tax, 
sept, 09, to and incl feb, "10. 

Coaery workers intl union of N A, tax, 
uly 

Trades and labor assem, Centerville, 
Iowa, sup.. +e 

Federal labor 12999, tax, july, 10, $1.75; d f, 
$1.75; sup, $2.50 ih aaeeee 

Machinists helpers 13030, sup.... 

Suspendermakers 960, sup ’ 

Federal labor 12706, tax, aug, "10, $1.45; « 
$1.45; sup, $1.38 ie : 

Federal labor 12412, tax, aug, "10, $1.25; ¢ 
$1.25; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 13033, tax, se pt, 10, $i. 75; 
$1.75; sup, $5.25 


. Federal labor 13062. ‘sup 


Central labor union, Berlin, N H, sup 

Central labor union, Livermore Falls, Me, 
sup. de 

Music engravers 11809, tax, july, °10, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70. P 

Cigar factor , tobacco strippers 11939, tax. 
july, "10, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 

—e strippers 9608, tax, july, ‘10, $5; 
€ . F 

Gas workers 10678, tax, july, "10, $7; d f, $7 

Central labor union, Wausau, Wis, tax 
f, m, a, "10. 

Machinists helpeps 9713, tax, j, a, "10, $9; 
d f, $9 aaaa demas 

Federal labor 12909, tax, aug, "10, $2.50; df 
$2.50 saath 

Trades union assem, Ww racemase: Pa, tax 
m, a, m, "10 

Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl se pt, 

Seamstresses 12839, tax, m, j, j, "10, $1 05; df 
$1.05 

Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, 
a, m, j, ; 

Paper tah EEE rs 9309, sup. 

Gas workers 10678, tax, aug, °10, $7; d f, $7. 


. Machinists he eee 12345, tax, aug, "10, $2; 


d f, $2 
Baggage messe nge rs 10167, tax, july, "10, $1; 
f, 


d 
Federal labor 12976, tax, july, 10, $6.25; ad f, 
» 5) ee ° 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, aug, ‘10, 
70e; df, 7 be 
Mac hiniste ‘beipe rs 12941, tax, j, j, *10, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 8770, tax, aug, 10, 75c; d f, Tic 
Federal labor 7479, tax, aug, °J0, $3; d f, $3 
Guernsey Valley trades and labor assem 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, a, m, j, "10...... 
Federal labor 8769, tax, july, "10, 65c; d f, 66c 
Rubber workers prot 12829, tax, july, °10, 
$1.90; d f, $1.90 cara anain dt Jaxtawess 
reseret labor 12222, tax, aug, °10, $7.50; d f 
50 


Stablemens prot 10018, tax, J, J, 10, $6; 


Shipping clerks, eae ~ rs,and helpe rs 13022, 
tax, july, 10, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor aor, tax, aug, 
be. 


Intl prot asso of lithographic press feede rs 
of U 8S and Can, tax, m, j, j, a, "10..... 

Intl pavers, rammermen, flag layers, etc, 
tax, j, j, "10 

Street cleaners 13024, tax, aug, 10, $7.50; af, 
$7.50; sup, $5.50 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, aug. 
10, $1; df, $1; sup, $1.25 

Federal labor 12550, tax, aug, ’10, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, 50c 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, july, 
"10, $5.50; d f, $5.50 


. Trades assem, Schenectady, N Y, tax, ‘a, 


m, j, "10 
Central labor union, Wilmington, Del, 
tax, a, m, j, "10 . 
Trades council, Pinckneyville, 
mar, to and incl aug, *10 
Federal labor 13057, tax, aug, "10, 50c; d f, 
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. Stone planermens 12866, tax, july, ‘10, $2.50; 
Pe RS eR ee 
Tobacco strippers 12971, tax, aug, °10, $8.40; 
NT Ree ere 

Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
aug, 20, Gc; d f, FOG... .......-ceecce 

Sugar on prot 12830, ‘tax, j, a, "10, $6.50; 


Te ee she derndks oceans 

Federal labor 12362, tax, aug, *10, $2. 40; af, 
$2.40 

Fedesal labor 12985, tax, july, 10, $14.70; d f, 
$14.7 


onmanios plaste peve intl asso of U 8 and 
Can, tax, j, j, 

American bro of cement workers, tax, Se 
a, s, 20.. : : 

Intl asso of machinists, tax, june, 0 

Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, a, 
eo 

Industrial labor council, Girard, Kans, tax, 
feb, to and incl july, °10 : 

Trades assem, Lexington, Mo, tax, m, i, i, 
Ts wp ccnn ast caved lanséendnSeecet vimanashense 

Central trades and labor assem, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, tax, apr, to and inc] sept, "10 

Roundhouse laborers and engine wipers, 
13012, tax, aug, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, $1... 

Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
— eee : 

Tobac co str ippe rs 12046, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, jay. "10, 
$5.55; d f, $5.55; sup, $3.60 eee M 

Stone mounters intl union, sup 

Federal labor 13064, sup : 

Federal labor 13068, sup . 

Intl union of cutting die and cutter mak- 
ers of A, tax, j, j, a, "0. 

Railroad laborers 126520, tax, j, a, "10, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50. 

Federal labor 12868, tax, aug, 10, $4; d f, $4 

Federal labor 12901, tax, july, "10, $2.26; d f, 
2.25 

Allied trades and labor asse m, Gille spie, 
Ill, tax, may, to and incl oct, ‘10. 

Laborers prot 12508, tax, july, “10, $2; d f, $2 

Dye workers and helpers 12725, tax, jan, to 
and incl june, °10, $2,10; d f, $2.10. a 

Readers prot 12841, tax, july, "10, $2; d f, $2 

Office building employes 12865, tax, july, 
"10, $2; d f, $2 cans 

Assorters and packers 8316, su D.. cone 

Central trades and labor cnunaal, ‘Kings- 
ton, N Y, sup 

Federal labor 11643, tax, aug, °10, $1.50; d f, 
CRBt GUM, GE. ce ccves bons 

United laborers 13018, tax, july, "10, $2.05; 
d f, $2.05. 

Central labor union, Amste rdam, N Y, tax, 
july, 09, to and incl june, "10............... 

United textile workers of A, tax, m, 3. j,°10 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, tax, j, j, "10 

Bro of railway clerks, tax, jan, to and incl 
BA, Wis bbua cet deepen cbassenepee 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, July, "10 

National federation of P O clerks, tax, j, j, 


Centrai labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, f, 
a SENS s Sead chkeasae xe 
Central labor union, Norfolk, Va, tax, july, 
‘09, to and incl june, "10..... 
Massachusetts state federation of labor, 
tax. nov. 09. to and incl oct, "10........ 
yo labor 12858, tax, i 4, a, "10, $1.50; d f, 
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20. Federal labor 8786, tax, aug, °10, $1.60; d f, 


Federal labor 12692, tax, j, a, "10, $5.90; d f, 
SE Nceks'sashens athadadedenesaenees 

Cement block setters 12904, tax, aug, °10, 
S5c; d f, 85c 

Canvas glove makers 12911, tax, aug, *10, 40¢ ; 

f, We , 

Car cleaners 12851, tax, june, "10, $2; d f, $2 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax. aug, ‘10, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 3 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, 
tax, July, "10, $5; df, $ , ‘ 

Gas weruees 12740, tag aug, 10, $2.20; d f, 


$2.2 

Mac hiniste he aes and laborers 12910, tax, 
july, "10, $5: f, $5 

Laborers prot “men sup . 

Laborers apes 12920, tax, j, a, 10, $6; d f, $6; 
sup, $2.25 ani 

Fede: rated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
sup. 

Horse nail workers 7180, tax, aug, "10, $4; 
d f, $4; sup, $10. 

Federal labor 13066, sup ‘ 

Central federated union, New York, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, "10. 

Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 
jan, to and incl dec, °10, $10; sup, $2.25 

Trades and labor assem, Lewis and Que- 
bec, Can, tax, feb, to and incl july, "10 

Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, Il, 
tax, a, m, j, "0 

Central labor union, Hastings, Nebr, tax, 
a, m,j, 10 

Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
tax, a, m, j, "10 

Central labor union, Springfield, Mass, 
tax, bal feb, toand incl june, "10 

Trades and labor assem, Minneapolis, 
Minn, tax, apr. "10, to and incl mar, ‘11. 

Federal labor 10829, tax, sept, °10, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50 -_ 

Federal! labor 12776, tax, july, °10, $3.25; d f, 


Federal labor 12806, tax, m, i j, "10, $12; d f, 
) 


Federal! labor 11891, tax, july, "10, $2.85; df, 
$2.85 

Federal labor 6854, tax, july, 10, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; legal defense assess, l6c ; Los Angeles 
assess, léc 

Federal ee 9079, tax, m, j, j, a, "10, $1.80; 
d f, $1. 

Wire oa prot asso 12600, tax, m, j, j, 
es @ &, GMP... ccansess 

Newspaper carriers 12062, ‘tax, m, J, j, a, 10, 
$8.05; di f, $8.06 

Pipe caulke ~y one las paire rs prot 11466, tax, 
aug, °10, $5; 

American fe a ‘of seaias ians, tax, aug, "10 

Intl hodearriers and building laborers of 
A, tax, july, "10..... a 

Intl typographical union, ‘tax, july, 10 

Chainmakers nat! union of U 8 A, tax, 3.1, 
+S Re : 

Federal labor 8339, sup. a 

Rev P J Dooley, St Louis, Mo, sup 

Laborers prot 127138, tax, j, j, a, "10, $6; d f, 
$6; sup, $2. 

ey Oe prot 12908, “tax, aug, 10, $2.45; d f, 
GEE GINS wars bre sense e nes tcsnerdecesase 

Federal labor 11624, tax, july, 10, $l. 25; df, 
SERS BU, GOB. occ ccccsccccctcccsncsescotecs 

Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, 
feb, to and incl july, "10 

Trades and labor council, Powell co, ‘Mont, 
tax, f, m, a, "10........ 

Central federated union, Mt Vernon, N Y, 

tax, feb, to and incl july, 
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B. — ral labor 12978, tax, july, °10, $4; d f, 


seacsal labor 12760, tax, july, 10, 0c; d f, 
50c Rn . 
Womens domestic 12798, tax, ‘jan, to and 
incl aug, *lU, $3,600; d f, $3.60.... 

Womeoe eaepernkcont 11752, tax, july, 10, 
1; « 

Tobacco strippers 12736, tax, july, °10, 90¢ ; 
d f, 90c¢ . 

Stone derrickmen 12878, tax, aug, °10, $7.50 
d f, $7.50. ... bao ‘ 

Sugar workers 1/619, tax, aug, "10, $5: d f, $5 

Telephone operators 11498, tax, j, a,°10, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20; 2-c assess for united hatters, 75c 

Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, aug, ’10, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 ’ 

Well drivers 12528, tax, july, 10, $1. 10; ‘a f, 
$1.10; sup, $1 

Machinists helpe rsand laborers 12906, tax, 
july, '10,$4; df, $4; sup, 50c¢..... 

Int) union pavers, rammermen, flag 
layers, etc, su aie ‘ , 

Federal! labor 12739, sup Re 

Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
tax, m, j, "10, $8.80; d f, $8.8 

Intl longshoremens asso, a. j, a. 

Central trades and labor assem, Cortland, 
N Y, tax, apr, toand inc] sept, °10 

Central labor union, Marquette, Mich, tax, 
feb, to and inel july, 10 yeh 

Federation of labor, Springfield, Ill, tax, 
m, j, j, 10 

ow labor 13019, tax, aug, 10, $1.25; d f, 
1.25 

weperes labor 12988, tax, july, 10, $2. 45; d f, 


C ity 7 ae mens prot asso 11431, tax, aug, °10, 
$15.50; d f, $15.50... 

Ladies hat and bonnet frame makers 12956, 
tax, j, j, "10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Cemetery workers 10634, tax, m, j, j, ‘a, 710, 
$26.20; d f, $26.20; 3-c assess for united 
eo rs, $3; 2-c assess for united hatters, 


U nite d laborers 12992, tax, july, "10, $35; 
$35; sup, $1 

Gas workers 11633, tax, july, *10, $1.65; ‘a f, 
$1.65; sup, $1.25 

Piano and organ workers intl union of A, 
sup. 

. Central labor ‘union, 

m, j,j, "10... 

Trade and labor assem, Toronto, Ohio, tax, 
bal aug, 09, to and incl may, *10 

ben labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, m, 

» m, *10 

Fede rated trade and labor council, Ku- 
reka, Cal, tax, feb, to and incl july, *10 

Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
sept, °10, 65c; d f, 6c 

Locomotive hostlers and ‘helpers 11894, tax, 
july, °10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 . 

Stone planermens 13027, tax, aug, ’ 
d@ f, Gc.... 

Tuck pointers 10884, ‘tax, july, °10, $3; df, "$3 

City employes 12326, tax, july, °10, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
aug, "10, 76c; d f, Tic... 

House raisers and movers 12314, tax, $e i, a, 
"10, $1.30; d f, $1.30..... 

Tunnel and subway constructors, intl 
union of N A, tax, july, ’10.... 

— ladies garment hak union, tax, 
uly, °10 

Spinners int] union, tax, ‘jy a, s, "10. 

Suspender workers 11261, sup 

Badge, renee and regalia makers 12249, 
sup. 


$8 00 


1 


00 


25. 


26. 


Federal labor 130£6, tax, aug, '10, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, we 

Street cleaners 13024, sup. 

Newsboys prot 13: 67. sup 

Labor council, Coalinga, Cal. sup : 

Trades and labor assem, Canton, III, tax, 
apr, to and incl sept, °10 Bad 

Central trades and ~— council, Rich- 
mond, Va, tax,a, m, j, Baca 

Columbus federation ys Tekan Columbus, 
Ohio, tax, m, j, eet 

—— * council, Collinsvilie, Ill, tax, m, i, 

10.. 

Central co- see satty e union, El Reno, Okia, 
tax, m, j,j,’ 

os a My 13766, tax, july, °10, $1.95; df, 


1.95 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug, °10, $3.50; i f, 


Fede ai Jabor 12902, tax, aug, 10, "$1.50; d f, 
50 

— operators 12402, tax, aug, 10, ec; 

New spape r carriers prot 12831, tax, aug, 10, 
$6; df, $6 

Badge and ‘lodge ‘paraphernalia makers 
9146, tax, aug, "10, 56c; d f, Sic .% 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, aug, "10, $3; df, $3 

Decorators, costumers and badge makers 
11556, sup ..... 

River Greats ns prot asso 12970, tax, m, J, J, 
10, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, 45c 

Laborers prot 12082, tax, aug, "10, $4.05; d f, 
$1.05; sup, $1... <2 Ske 

Waterworks employes 12306, tax, aug, "10, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1 ; x Pane 

Gas workers 9810, tax, aug, 10, $16.25; d f, 
$16.25; sup, 75c. 

Plate and sheet Fiass glaziers 12836, tax, 
aug, °10, $7.50; M 

Federal labor 12367, tax, aug, 50c; df, 50c; 
sup,. 25c 

Trades council, Cumberland, Md, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, ‘10 

Tri-city federation of labor, Davenport, 
Iowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill, sup 

Trades assem,Greenville, Tex, tax, m, j,j, 10 

Trades and labor assem, Decatur, II], tax, 
apr, to and incl sept, °10 

Trades and labor | f came Hamilton, 
Mont, tax, a, m, j, om 

Central labor union, North Adams, Mass, 
tax, a, m, j, "10 See 

Federation of labor, Detrvit, Mich, tax, 
may, °10, to and incl apr, ‘"I1.. yi Se 

Central labor union, Maree line, Mo, tax, 
j, j, a, 10 

Central labor council, Pasadena, Cal, tax, 
feb, to and incl july, °10. eoveer 

Central labor union, Calais, Me, sup. Me 

Trades assem, Wichita Falls, Tex, tax, f, 
m, a, "10 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, aug, ’10, $6.7 7B: 
d f, $6.75 

Federal labor 12696, tax, j, a, "10, $3.20; ‘af, 
$3.20 


Inti jewelry workers union, tax, j, a, 10... 
Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, j, j, 


j, & * 

aes strippers 10422, sup. 

Machinists helpers 12799, tax, july, 10, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 50c...... eae éé 

Suspendermakers 9660, sup 

Egg candlers 12090, tax, duly, 0, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 50c ...... 


. Federal labor 13068, sup. 


Central labor | Montgomery, 4 Ala, 
tax, m,j,j. 
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29. Central labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 


tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘10 
Trades and ag assem. Carlinville, 
tax, m, j,j,°* 
Trades and we assem, Supe rior, Wis, 
tax, dec, 09, to and incl nov, *10. 
Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
tax, a, m,j,°10 
Trades and labor council, Du Bois, Pa, tax, 
Se Re ree ee 
Oentra!l labor union, New Britain, Conn, 
tax, apr, to and incl sept, °10 
Central trades council, Little Rock, Ark, 
tax, may, "10, to and incl apr, "ll 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, j, 
j, "0, $10; d f, $10 
Laborers prot 12920, 
Desens cxscconsetes 
Phosphate mine workers ‘13000, tax, j, j, a, 
10, $8.10; di f, $8.1 
Hat trimmers 11594, 
$l. 


e, Til, 


tax, sept, "10, $10; d f, 


tax, ‘aug, 10, $1. 95; d f, 


DE + dna dd ces eres dancneusatheunetenciaee teres 
Paper carriers p and b asso 6783, tax, j,a, 
10, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Ladies straw oye felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, July, "10, $5; d f, $ 
Federal labor 12953, tax, sept, "10, $3.25; d f, 
BED «wv cns.0cincnstan 008th heuedss ch ebenenane 
Federal labor 12962, tax, sept, °10, $3; he $3 
Federal] labor 12102, tax, july, °10, $7.50; 
$7.£0 
Intl photo-engravers union ‘of N A, tax, 
j. i, *10. 
Int! glove workers union of A, tax, aug, "10 
Stenographers and typists asso 12765, tax, 
acct july, "10, $1; df, $1; cap, 0 * webs 
Federal! labor 12602, sup ba 
wer ks = 11623, tax, i, ji, ‘a, 10, $2.65; 
1 f, $2.65; 
Boottiacks pees 11698, legal defense assess, 
2c; Los Angeles assess, 


Bridge tenders prot 130389, tax, aug, "10, $4.05; 
d f, $4.05; sup, $5.00.... ....... 
Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, aug, 10, $15; df, $15; sup, $2 
Railroad soreere and laborers 12882, apres 


oct, 


10, $5; d f, $5; sup, 50c 





10 8 





29. Federal labor 12962, sup......... $2 00 
Trades council, Hobart, Okla, sup.... 5 00 

30. Machinists helpers 18060, sup................ 0 00 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, m, j, j, "10 2 
Cyateas, labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, m, 

J,3, “10 2 50 
Trades and jabor council, Salina, Kans, 

Cit. WR, MEG, Wie... .sinte cee 2 50 
Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, tax, 

may, to and inc! oct, °10.. $e 5 00 
Federal labor 11723, tax, june 10, B5e; df, 

B5ec 70 
Federal labor 12018, tax, ‘aug, 10, $1.25; df, 

$1.25 sen bee 350 
Federal labor 12967, tax, july, 10, $2.05; df, 

$2.05 410 
Flat janitors 12361, tax, - d. a, 10, $2.25; d f, 

RES ET ais. es te 450 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, july, 10, $14.50; 

i Se. ca b> oc cuks bates side ee 29 00 
Tobacco strippe rs 12571, tax, june, *10, 80c; 

Dc canccusstabecnsstassdhdewtetianate 1 @ 
Tobacco strippers 19736, tax, aug, "10, 8c; 

\ ares eS ear 1 7 
Newspaper. and ‘mail deliverers 9468, tax, 

june, °10, $50; d f, $50; 2-c assess for united 

RO TED. ono dasoccacsahsdioens 120 00 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12952, tax, 

aug, °10, $3.60; d f, $3.00............. 72 
American wire weavers prot asso, tax, a, 

m, j, j, a, s, "10. 10 68 
Retail clerks int! prot ‘asso, ‘tax, july, 75 00 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup <a 16 75 
Street cleaners 18024, sup... 16 06 
Decorators, Serene, and badge makers 

11555, tax, s, 0, 10, $1.80; df, $l. 80; sup, 

5.24 8&4 
Tobacco strippers 12738, sup. 1s 
Int! union pavers, rammermen, mee lay ers, 

ete, sup ‘ 4% 
Federal labor 12837, sup cheabaashenie 1 0 
Federal labor 18062, tax, sept, 10, anes df, 

ne MEE... onoccunveudnes ‘ Siasbée 430 
Federal labor 11891, sup 1 & 
Darnall Ptg co, Mary B Darnall, manage r, 

Key West, Fla, sup............... 50 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, a, m, j. $s a, 

RARE @ TGR. 2. ccccccsee 16 10 

31. National print cutters asso of A, ‘tax, Yas 

a,’ 6 5T 
National print e utte rs asso of A, Qe assess 

for united hatters......... 874 
Trades and labor council, ‘Ogdensburg, 

N ¥, tax, apr, to and incl sept, 'l0.... 5 0 
Central labor union, Augusta, Gardiner, 

and Hallowell, Me, tax, jan, to and incl 

dec, V9... 10 00 
Central trades council, Clarksburg, W Va. 

tax, m, j, j, "10 2 50 
Trades council, Eldorado, Ll, tax, m, 1, j A a 2 & 
Federal labor 7087, tax, aug, "10, $3; d f 60 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, ‘Ton. 

aug, "10, $1.80; d f, $1.80 : ale aaiadhedinateeiielae 3600 
Railroad a helpers 13030, tax, 

sept, "10, $2.95; d f, $2.0 babe 5 9 
Gold ye 13013, tax, aug, °10, $1.05; d f, 

$1.65; ie Ml  diniin’d on Re eoubetnsvsace>eenes 410 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12929, tax, 

j, J, "10, $1.10; d f, $1.10....... 22 
Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, “m, j, wb 

 & FF 1 e | NOSE ERI CR 3 00 
United laborers 18018, sup................ 2 00 
Suspender workers 8144, sup ; 16 0 
Mechanics he spaces 12864, tax, duly, 10, $1.50; 

cd Cinn unis es sctucegadeetebens 3 00 
Small supplies. 519 
Subscription Am FED. 79 % 
Advertisements AM FED 968 93 
Premiums on bonds . 207 80 

eee ee $179.834 51 
EXPENSES. 
1. One month's rent in advance, T A Wicker- 

SE. pctntbdoaened nldbdbekechcevedase : $827 50 
4,000 2c stamped envelopes, P O dept.... 8 76 
One month's rentin advance of two office 

rooms, T A Wickersham................. ve 
Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $55.06; 

G Hamilton, $84.9; Stuart Reid, $37. o 

Stuart Reid, $25; Hugh Frayne, $73.50; 

ee SID non bscuacnvetdinsechese 34 68 

2. Acct expensesas A F of L delegate to 
British Trades Congress, T V O'Connor 442 
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HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE 
BEST OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS 
DISTILLERIES. GUARANTEED BY 
THE PROPRIETORS UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW AN 
ABSOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKEY 


Sold atall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Md, 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, 











2. On acct 


. Strike benefits, 40th wee k, e ending aug 5 5,” 


expenses printing record Loewe 
case, Henri Rogowski... 

Repairing Burroughs adding machine, E 
S Newman 

3 sets manila guides, Librar y Bureau 

Janitor service, A A Riemer - 

Supplies: 1 stapling machine, $1.50; 2 ink 
eradicators, 0c; 1 gross pen points, $1; 
3,000 fasteners, $2.10; 1 bottle fountain pen 
ink, 25c; 1 gross pe n points, 75c; 1 gross 
pen points, 75c; % gross pencils, $2.25; 2 
doz copy cloths, $1.20; 1 special made box, 
$1.50; 2 bottle ink erad, 50c; 2,000 sheets 
tel man, $1.50; % gross erasers, $5; 7 spe- 
cial indexes, Sie; King & Hansford 

Clippings, National Press Intelligence co 

Spring water, Red Oak Spring co.. 

2 electros, Maurice Joyce Engraving co 

Organizing expenses: Jacob Tazelaar, 
$58.20; F H McCarthy, $41.10; H L EKichel- 
berger, $49.25; J Tylkoff, $20; H Frayne, 
$28.95; J D Pierce, $50.15; John T Smith, 
$i0; C B Dysart, $10 


. Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co.. 


Printing 3,000 circulars, 2-pp (Buck's Stove 
and Range co), legal defense fund, J P 
Dunn & Bro.. 

Salary, office employe, 


week ending aug 


6, "10, L A Sterne. 
Three subscriptions U S Postal Guide for 
1910, B F Gibbs — — oe 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $58; Cal 


W yatt, $56.15; C O Young, $54; E T Flood, 
es aac ‘ o e 

Per capita tax tointl secretariat, C 
secy 

Payment of Preside nt Gompe rs dues in the 
American section of the int] committee 
on workingmens insurance, W Tol- 


man, chr 


Legien, 


federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, treas 


Ice, E C Kernan, 





Organizing expe nses, ‘Stuart Reid ee 
b ara 4 office employes, 

10: J Kelly, $30; 
fancies. $21; 


week ending aug 
$30; D F 
J E Giles, 


R L Guard, 
L A Gaver, $19; 


$1,500 


00 
50 
00 


ee oO 


7 65 
61 50 


50 


193 


567 21 


x 


10, 


. Stamps: 


. Stamps: 


ll. 


12. 


. Organizing expenses: 


bal, $5.79; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, 
(5 days), $15; M Rodier, $17; 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; 
RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $14; C R Breneman (5 days), $8.33; 
F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, $11; 
W von Ezdorf, $12; I V Kane (6 days), 
$13.96; D J Nielsen, $15; N E Lynch, $9; E 
N Parsons (5days), $12.50; B L Calhoun (7% 
days), $11.34; E C Howard, $12; C H Rod- 
erick, $17; E I Gowin, $15; F A Colford, 
$15: S B Woolls, $9; F E Waggaman (va- 
cation), week ending aug 13, ‘10, $12; I V 
Kane (vacation), week ending aug 13, '10, 
$17; I V Kane (vacation), week ending 
ty AR Re eae ar pe 

Contribution to AM Frp, Hans Fe hlinger 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Salary, office employe, week ending aug 6, 
10,G A Boswell. 

Salary, week ending aug 6, 
WU... kekevass 

Salary, office e mploy e, week ending aug 13, 
10 (3 days vacation), J Kelly 

Contribution to Am FEp, Thomas Reece 

1,520 1l-c, $15.20; . 1,520 2-c, $3u.40; 


10, J-W Sulli- 


PO dept 


Stamps, 2,000 3-c (1d f), 
1,000 l-c, $10; 


P O dept 
1,000 2-c, $20; 


200 3-c, 


$6; 200 4-c, $8; 100 6-c, $6; 10u 10-c, $10; 100 
special delivery 10-c,$10; PO dept...... 
Organizing expenses: M G Hamilton, 
$54.75; H Frayne, $72.25; T H Flynn, 
$45.20; J Tazelaar, $57.57: H L Kichel- 
berger, $38.50; J Tylkof?, $20; E T Flood, 
$30; Cornelius Ford, $15; Cal Wyatt, 


$57.30; S Iglesias, $40 ‘* 
Organizing expenses, C O Young v 
Organizing expenses: Wm E Terry, $50.2 50; 
J D Pierce, $51.35 
Strike benefits, week e nding aug 12, "10, fed- 
eral labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, treas : 
Salar y, office employes, week endingaug 1: 5, 
"10: _R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $21; L 
A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, $21: A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $17: 
M C Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; | M 
Lauber, $18; A EK Hawkins, $15; R S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; 8 Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman,$lu; EK R 
Brownley, $11; W von Ezdorf, $12.29; DJ 
Nielsen, $15; N E Lynch,$9; EC Howard, 
$i2: C H Rode rick, $14; B L Calhoun, $9; 
C Nielsen, $9; S B Woolls, $9.... 
Addressing, Pi eee and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes, legal defense fund, EK B 
Kane 
Salary, office employes, week ‘ending aug 
6, "10: C Nielsen, $1.50; E I Gowin, $15; 
A H Bocock (3 days), $7.50 
Addressing, folding, and enc losing circu- 
lars ineny — s, legal defense fund, E B 
Kane : 
Salary, Office e employes’ wee kK ending aug 
20, °10: DL Bradley (vacation), $18; L A 
Sterne (vacation), $21; L A Gaver (vaca- 
tion), $19; M C Farmer (vacation), $18; 
A E Hawkins (vacation), $15; aug 27, *10, 
L A Gaver, 4 2-7 days (vacation), $13.80; 
MC Farmer (vacation), $18; A E Hawkins 
(vacation), $15; aug 13, E N Parsons, $15 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 


Salary, week ending aug 13, ‘lv, J W Sulli- 
van 
Organizing expe nses: Santiago Iglesias, 
2 a nn 6 cbespaansas 
EK ~ EEA week ending aug 13, °10, Iw 


Sullivan.... 
Organizing e xpense 8, John F Wende il. 
T H Flynn, $58.70; 
J D Pierce, H Frayne, $87.10; J 
Tylkot, $20... ec, 't 
1,700 l-c stamps, P Ode pt. 
Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $25; 
E T Flood, $30; M G Hamilton, $57.05; 
Wm E Terry, $47.50; J Tazelaar, $73.30 


$53.80 ; 


. Stamps, 2,000 2-c (1d f), PO dept 


Stamps, 1,000 2-c, P O dept 

Organizing expenses: sh O Young, $55.24 
i L Eichelberger, $39.75 

Expenses trip from Washington, D 6, to 
Harrisburg, Pa, and return, R L Guard 


. Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $2..90; 


J A Flett, $49.10; Cal Wyatt, $58.75; E E 
Tharp, $5.60 





M C Farmer, 


BO UK 
8B Ul 


15 Ho 


HO UO 


430 57 
54 bv 


101 


152 80 
40 OO 


19 50 
10 UO 


219 60 
00 


282 


85 
00 
20 00 
95 


7 87 


138 35 
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GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 


TURNED. Send 
jp = AL, Send for 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS il 


' PATENT 


illustrated an ao nl 
F INVENTIONS WANTED, 


model or sketch for free report as tc 
finest peeeene over, ever issued fox 
“HOW TO OB TAIN A PATENT,” with 
“WHAT TO INVENT,’ 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS sari. e sures sisee.seom,, Pam ee 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D b 





3. Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, 


27. Organizing expenses, J W Smith 





Filing bills, etc, in re Loewe et al. vs Mar- 
tin Lawlor et al, Bristol, Stoddard, Beach 
& Fisher : 

Organizing e xpe nses: J Fitzpatrick , $130; 

Stuart Reid, $30.40............ 
Salary, office employes, week e nding aug 
20, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $21; J E Giles (3 days), $9; A L 
McCoy, $18; I M Rodier, $17: M M Con- 
nell, $10; I M Lauber, $18; 3 days, W H 
Howlin, $8; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
$18; S Lankford, $14; F K Carr, $14: C R 
Breneman, $10; E R Brownley,$l1; W von 
Ezdorf, $12; D J Nielsen, $15; N E Lynch, 
$9: EN Parsons, $15; C H Roderick, $14; 
5 B Woolls, $9; L E Roberts, $9; B L Cal- 
houn, $9: E I Gowin, $15; A H Bocock, 
$15; E C Howard, $12; aug 27, RS Thomas, 
(vacation ), $14; W von Ezdorf (vacation), 
$l2; N E Lynch (vacation), $9; sept 3, °10, 
N K Lynch (vacation), @ ................. 

Addressing, folding ane filling circulars 
in envelopes (ld f), EB Kane .... 

Legislative expenses, A EK Holder 

Salary, week ending aug 20, ‘10, J Ww Sulli- 
ER a RE ES KRG SET BE 

Organizing expenses, H BW y kes gas 

Translating Berlitz school of languages 

Organizing expenses, Jonas Gott 

Salary, office employe, week ese 
"10 (vacation), E N Parsons des 


»,. Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 


Gummed paper labels, N Y ticket co. 

Phone service, C & P telephone co : 

Organizing expenses, S M Marshall........ 

Printing: 4,000 envelopes, $5; 1,500 letter 
circulars, $6; correction, list of organiza- 
tions, first proof, $16.50; revise, $2.25; 
proving on ys and collating aaa, $3; 
stock, $1; J P Dunn & Bro 

Organizing | expenses: Wm E Terry, $54; 
M G Hamilton, $55.50; J Tazelaar, $67.65 

Salary, office employe, % day, week end- 
ew dG ee OEE aaa 

$60.45 ; 
H Frayne, $78.41; J Tylkof?f, $20 

Salary, office employe, week ending aug 
27, °10, LA Sterne..... 

On account of injunction ‘and contempt 
case pending in U S Supreme Court 
(ld f), Ralston & Siddons : 2 

Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $53.20; 
H L Bichelberger, $42.55; E T Flood, $30; 
T H Flynn, $61.34; S Iglesias, $37; Stuart 
eee 

Expenses atte nding convention of trades 
and labor congress of Can, John J Man- 
ning 

Organizing expenses: 
$11.55; Stuart Reid, 
$56.75; C O Young, $52.25.. 

Salary, at employes, week e nding aug 
27, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $21; A L McCoy, $18; I M 
Rodier, $17; M M Connell, $10; W H 
Howlin, $16; M Webster, $18; F K Carr, 
$14; S Lankford, $14; C R Breneman, $10; 
F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, $11; 
D J Nielsen, $15; I. V Kane, $17; S B 
Woolls, $9; L E Roberts, $9; E C Howard, 
$12; F A Colford, $15; A H Bocock (5 
days), $12.50: C H Roderick, $14; I M Lau- 
ber, $19.50: B L Calhoun, $9.84; E B Kane, 
$9.42; M E Rodier, $12; K T Markey (5 
days), $12.50 .. Pe Sey 

Salary, office employe, week ending sept 
3, 10 (with 6 days vacation), D J Nielsen 


Eugene Treiber, 
$31.25; J A Flett, 





Legislative expenses, A E Holder........ 

Per capita tax to union label trades dept, 
A F of L, for a, m, nd 10, SRRMRRE FEO, 
sec-treas . 





$1,728 15 


160 40 


21 00 


750 00 


249 09 


100 0 


151 80 


387 76 


15 00 
10 00 
40 00 


11 09 


Balance on hand September 1, 1910...... 





Receipts for month of August, 1910 


Total.. 


Expenses for month of ‘August, 1910... 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions pes ‘ > 





Total....... 


ixpressage, Adams Express co..... $4 20 
8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 64 32 
Stamps: 500 l-c, $5; 75 2-c, $1.50; 120 3-c, $3.60; 

199 SS, GOs FO GORE ov. nc ccc css ccccss 19 10 
Salary, week ending aug 27, * 0, J W Sulli- 

DU a Siciins séchadibteiennse 30 00 

‘ Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $72.85; 

Wm E Terry, $48.50; M G Hamilton, $55: 

JI D Pierce, 0.8; J Tylkoff, $20; C P 

Ss TIMED, alan ho sces0cneessnetes 273 68 

. Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $10; Stuart 

DY vad 425.4 donate benetienaeehlewnya 35 00 
Expenses ‘for month of aug, 10, Sam! 

Gom pers, pres 165 35 
Organizing expenses, H 'L Bie helberger 47 00 
One month’s salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 416 66 
One month's salary, Frank Morrison, secy 333 38 
Fee, m o, 8c; newspapers and magazines, 

62c; 2 lbs borax, l2c; hauling and dray- 

age, $3; notary fee, 50c; freight and ex- 

pressage, $3.20; 3 brushes, $1; car tickets, 

a Ge Gos « catanomneveseahee 17 12 
Hauling Am FEp, J E Giles. 2 80 
Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, "$46.50; 

Cal Wyatt, $57.40; E T Flood, $30. 133 90 

31. Postage on Am FED, P O dept.. 37 76 
Printing: 2,000 books, 80 pp, instruction to 
organizers, $285; membership and work- 

ing cards, $314.38; Law Reporter Printing 

GD eats oo ino 80 osennnksccacauseisane 599 38 
Organizing expe nses, Jacob Tazelaar 54 565 
Stamps, 1,500 l-c, P O dept. 15 00 
Stamps received and use d, ‘Frank Morri- 

son, secy 3 78 

$14.1 165 24 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand August 1, 1910 $168,208 51 


11,626 00 


$179,834 51 
14,165 24 


$165,669 27 





$44,216 53 


121,452 74 
. $165,669 27 
FRA NK MORRISON, 


Secretary, A. F.of L. 














127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N.Y. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





Silks sold direct from the Mill. Agents wanted. Liberal commissions, and large 
AUBURN SILK MILL samples. Full particulars and small samples senton request. Kindly enclose 2-c 
stam p.Wesellyou directfrom the Mill, thus saving you the retail and jobbeis’ profits 
We guarantee all our silks to give complete satisfaction. 
20 CLARK ST. sad od ¥ ¥ od AUBURN, N. Y¥. 





Ask any of your friends who use 


Milk 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 NUDSON STREET NEW YORK 








The Men on the Platform 


ofa 
Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay- As-You-EnterCarCorporation 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 








